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LONDON. i 
HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central AE 
oa position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 4a 
— Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. fi 
CHARGES MODERATE. i 
Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON. ' li 
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10n to THE WORLD. « SINGER,” is printed if 
PRICE SEWING upon the arm. 4 
mcs FROM THE SINGER i 
FOUR GUINEAS MANUFACTURING CO., 
o\ MACHINES, \*rxio= || 
10% Discount for Cash. a LONDON, E.C. [ 
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£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 

“= for copy of the 
New Prospectus 

a" LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. . 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
en advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. ' i 
. The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. i 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. 4 
+ 
4 

H 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. _GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


“| ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS’| | 


UNRIWYVALLED 


ba SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
on PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES, 





























3ERNDEEN 
; Regent 
» Streets 


oll EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 





rh 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 4 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, THE 26TH VOLUME OF THE ‘STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.’ 


SWITZERLAND. By Lina Hue and R. Sreap. Maps, 
Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
RECENTLY ISSUED, IN SAME SERIES. 
SCOTLAND. By Joun Mackintosu, LL.D., Author of ‘A 


History of Civilisation in Scotland,’ etc. 
‘An intelligent and impartial narrative. . . . Arranged in a business-like way, 
suggestive of hard and discriminative study.'—G/asgow Herald. 








THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ‘ADVENTURE SERIES’ 
IS NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MILI- 
TARY CAREER OF JOHN SHIPP. Withan Introduction by Mayor H. 
M. CuicHESTER. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD AND THE AUTHOR. 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. By Mrs. 


3RIGHTWEN, Vice-President of the Selborne Society. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘We hope we have said enough to induce lovers of living creatures to apply to 
Mrs. Brightwen’s pages for themselves. Whether they are outsiders or insiders in 
the world of natural history, they will be sure to find in her book much that will 
please them, and not a little that is new to them.’—Saturday Review. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
THE IMMORTALS: and Other Poems. By R. War- 
wick Bonp. Crown 8vo, antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 
THE PRELUDE: and Other Poems. By HErsert 
Burrows. Crown 8vo, antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
PERSONAL CREEDS : Or, How to Form a Working 
Theory of Life. By Newman Smitn, D.D., Author of ‘The Reality of 
Faith,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘The discourses are written with a vigour that rises at times into eloquence, 
without ever seeming unnatural or forced.’—Scotsman. 





BY GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 
THE NATUREAND METHOD OF REVELATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘Dr. Fisher's standpoint is orthodox, but he writes in a liberal spirit.'"—/anchester 
Guardian. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 


IN THE PRESS: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A. J. BALFouR. W. T. STEAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 

Lewis Morris. SARASATE. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. LorD WOLSELEY. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AuGustTus HARRIS. Mr. JusTICE HAWKINS. 
James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G, O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


HE BEAUTIFUL HIGHLAND SPORTING AND REsI. 
DENTIAL ESTATE OF ABERARDER, as formerly advertised, will 
(unless sold privately) be Re-exposed to Public Sale, within DowELu’s Rooms 
18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 27th August, at One o'clock p.m. | 
The Estate, which is situated at the head of Strathnairn, about 13 miles from 
Inverness, extends to over 6000 acres of Moor and 400 acres Arable. There is an 
excellent Mansion-House, and first-rate Grouse and other Shooting, and very good 
Angling. 

Full particulars may be had on application to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON 
& Hapane, 24 St. Andrew Square; or to Messrs. Dunpas & Wison, C.S., 4 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who have the Title-Deeds. 

24 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 

EDINBURGH, Judy 1890 


HE ESTATE OF INVERMAY, as formerly advertised, will be 
exposed to Sale (unless previously disposed of by private bargain) within Mr 
DoweELL’s Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 10th September 
1890, at One o'clock. 
The Estate extends to about 3890 acres, of which about 2619 acres are Arable 
The Free Rental is £2642, 11s. 8d., exclusive of the Mansion-House and Shootings 
Upset Price, £95,000. 

Offers for purchase by private bargain will be favourably considered up to 
1st September. 

Full Particulars, with Rental, Plan, etc., may be had from Messrs. Linpsay 
Jamieson, & Havpane, C.A., 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh; Messrs 
MackenzigE & Dickson, Solicitors, Perth; or Messrs. MacKenzie & KERMack 
W.S., 9 Hill Street, Edinburgh, who have the Title-Deeds and Articles of Sale. 

Mr. Mackiz, Home Farm, Invermay, Forgandenny, will show the Estate on 
getting previous notice. 

24 St. ANDREW SQUARE, 

EDINBUI , July 1 


MID-LOTHIAN & PEEBLESSHIRE. 


PENICUIK. 


6 tern ESTATE OF PENICUIK will be exposed te Public Sale 
(unless previously sold by private bargain) within Doweg.t’s Rooms, 13 
George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 8th October, at One o'clock P.M. 

This magnificent Residential, Agricultural, and Sporting Property is situated on 
the Pentland Hills, about eight miles from Edinburgh and ten from Peebles. It 
extends to 10,627 acres, of which 4788 are Arable, 4288 Moor and Pasture, and 1274 
under Wood ; the remainder being sites of houses, feus, etc. 

The Free Rental, exclusive of the Mansion-House and Shooting, is nearly 
£8000, of which about £1200 is derived from Feu and Tack Duties, and £500 from 
Minerals. 

The Mansion-Housg, one of the largest and finest Residences in the county, 
decorated with noble frescoes by Runciman, is situated in a richly wooded park of 
over 800 acres, on the banks of the Esk. 

The SHooTINGs consist of grouse and low country shooting. The moors are well 
stocked with grouse, the low country shooting is excellent, and the pheasant shooting 
within the park is especially good. 

The Estate is rich in coal, ironstone, and other minerals, which are in course of 
being developed, and from which a largely increased revenue may be reckoned on. 
A large extent of ground is well adapted for feuing. 

For permission to see the Mansion-House, and for Printed Particulars with Plans, 
apply to Messrs. Linpsay, JAmigson, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, who have 
the Title-Deeds. 


EpINBURGH, August 1890. 


MID-LOTHIAN. 


ESTATE FOR SALE IN WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


HE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, MINERAL, AND 

FEUING ESTATE OF LOANHEAD, about five miles from Edinburgh, 

and which embraces the greater part of the Village of LoANHEAD and part of that 

of LasswabDE, will be re-exposed to Public Sale (unless sold privately) in DowgLv's 
Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on an early date. 

The Estate extends to 567 Acres, of which 536 Acres are Arable. A considerable 
extent of Land is admirably adapted for Feuing, and there are good sites for Villas, 
from which communication with Edinburgh would be easy. The Property is rich in 
Coal, Shale, and other Minerals, which are in course of being developed. 

The Free Rental is £3051, 18s. 2d., of which about ,41120 is derived from 
Minerals, and £610 from Feu-Duties. 

If the Estate is not sold as a whole, it will be immediately re-exposed in Lots, and 
jntending Purchasers are invited to communicate as to the Divisions. 

Apply to Messrs. Linpsay, Jamieson, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000 PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. . : i 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. ; 
" ‘The Bank effects purchases and sales of sto k, shares coupons, and other securities, 

Jlects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


Sr. SwiTHin’s LANE, E.C. BRUCE ‘THORNBURY, Secretary. 


FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL,. «© + + « « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . « £800,000 
Paip-urp CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4 
per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 GeorGE STREET. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ' ‘ : : ; . £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; , ‘ ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, : ‘ , ’ ‘ , , 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, y ; , ‘ ; - , ‘ 
Head Office—QuUREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—RovaLt EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, anager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. PONSONBY, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest: 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 
™ Debentures are issued for periods of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons 
3y its articles of association the Bank's operations are confined to general 
banking and mortgage business, it being prohibited from purchasing or dealing in 
freehold properties, stocks, or shares of any kind whatever. 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : , ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawazie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canouisn, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh 
NATHANIEL SpEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
JouNn Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson Secretary—Wwa. B. DUNLOP. 
{ccountant—Joun Scorr Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C. A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADV ANCES made on the Sex urity of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
lhe Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTurEsS, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLIc 
,. COMPANIES, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
lo PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF Dominion PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ ; ; ; - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; ‘ ; , , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . . ‘ , ; . . 14,383 
7 A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
lhe Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 

’ years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke& STREET, EDINBURGH. 


BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1830 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Criaims Pain, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
: NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., A/anager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—Artruur Jackson, Manager. 


VOL, IV. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
AN IMPERIAL REVIEW 
No. 91.—AUGUST 16, 1890. 


CONTENTS : 


Notes ‘ ; . , ' , , . ols 
Past and Future ; 4 , : ‘ . 318 
Cardinal Newman . : ; ; : . 319 
Civil War ; : P , ; ; ; 320 
The Army Estimates : ; , ‘ . 82) 
The Protection of Guinea-Pigs . ; ‘ . 3s2i 
Im-Puritanism . F ; ; : ; . 3822 
In Sober Earnest , F , ‘ . 323 
Perplexity : ; ‘ ; é , . 3824 
Modern Men: Mr. H. A. Jones : : . 324 
The Perfect Tripper . ‘ , ; : . oo 
Coleridge and Mesmerism : ; : : 326 
The Seductiveness of Dress ; . 328 
National Types: In England . : : 329 
Money and Stock Markets : , ; . 9330 
The Steer. By Janet Logie Robertson. . 38 

Soothsaying. By Katharine Tynan . : ,. 2 

Correspondence : Art and Morality . . 3832 
Old Scots Life . : : : ; . ; 333 
Minor Verse. ; ; : : 33 

The Island of the Saints . : ; ; . 885 
Fiction . / ; : ’ . 336 
The Pit of Coburg. : , f ; 3O¢ 
Bonnie Dundee : . , ; : : 337 
Farm and Garden Thieves ' . oes 
Old and New . . ; : ; ; . 339 


Books of the Week . : : : . , 339 





NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpIToR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in aavance 

The London Office of 7hke Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SoN at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTAL FuLLY SUBSCRIBED, d ' ; . $1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . . , ; : _ ‘ 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . ; : ‘ 40,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AbOLF Von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IVESON (Me ssrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEAn (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. SrewarT (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.) 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 Lomparp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the follow ing rates :— 
. t per cent. for One Yez 
4} per cent. for One Year. 
4% - for Three or Four Years. 
5 - for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. ; es 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. _ ap! ; “ 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 
the Company ; or to 
™” . , , “Tr r . 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
1r SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinburGH, January 1890. 
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NO BATH-ROGM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


‘Gove “SPZ 0} ‘SE—sSO0lIg 





Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. 


THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLapsTONe) 

Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'’S CORK MAT.’ 

Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 

ELECTRICITY IN ALL ITS VARIED APPLICATIONS—LOCOMO- 
TIVES, EARLIEST AND LATEST SPECIMENS — DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON’S RAILWAY CARRIAGE, Erc. Erc.—MACHINERY 
IN MOTION IN THE GREAT HALL—FRENCH ELECTRICAL 
COURT—EDISON’S PHONOGRAPHS—JUBILEE POSTAL COL- 
LECTION —HISTORIC MUSICAL COLLECTION —FINE ART 
GALLERIES, WITH ART UNION -- WOMEN’S SECTION — 
ARTISANS’ SECTION, Erc. Erc.—MILITARY BANDS AND ORGAN 
RECITALS —GRAND MUSICAL PROMENADES FOOTBALL 
MATCHES—GORGEOUS PYROTECHNIC DISPLAYS—BALLOON 
ASCENTS. 

The Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounds contain a greater 
number and variety of 
AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS than have ever hitherto been 
brought together at any Exhibition held within the United Kingdom. 






Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.) 
Season Tickets 10s. 6d. Children 5s. Weekly Season Tickets 5s. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 





ROWLANDS' 
MAGASSAR 
OIL. 


Produces Luxurtant Fair, 
and ts the best Brilliantin 
Jor the Beard, Whiskers. 
and Mustaches. 

SOLD IN A 
GOLDEN 


COLOUR 
For Fair-Haired Children. 


1 Sold by Chemists, 
R. Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, 


CRAMER'S 


NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 
POWER AND QUALITY. 
IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. 
GR. AND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 


y Bro vadwood, C ne, Cramer, Gened, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 














way, 1 others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 

Ce: AME R’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 

Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 

firms, but is « wried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

Mt J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 


GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
(Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, B.C. 





A DELICIOUS 


‘ Strengthening and Invigorating.’ 
—VIDE MEDICAL REPORT. 


CONTAINING 25 per cent. 
ALLEN and HANBURY'S 
EXTRACT OF MALT, the 
Valuable Properties of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 





CONFECTION. 


Dr TANNER says :—‘ Both Adults and Chil 
d ake them without any difficulty, as they 
70 a tnost delicien 
Cod Liver Oil." 


Ofall Chemists, Confectioners, etc., 
or Sample Tin, P.O., 1/4, of 


JAMES PASCALL 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Ask for the 
ENLARGED 1s. BOTTLE. 


ompound and substitute for 





FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. 


PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 
are much /ighter and more digestible than 
when made with Common Flour alone. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hopp BI TXTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 


where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick ; 


but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. 


will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 
beverages. 


oe £500 WI 


Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 


They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 

On Friday week the House of Lords passed the Direc- 
tors’ Liability Bill after a business-like discussion in marked 
contrast with the tiresome gabble in another place ; and 
the Housing of the Working Classes bill was also passed, 
while a number of other measures were advanced a stage. 
The business of the House of Commons, delayed by trivial 
questions and discussions more trivial still, was the con- 


sideration of Army and Navy Estimates in Committee of 


Supply. Lord George Hamilton furnished an indication 
of the value of the recent Commission by intimating that 
all its recommendations affecting the Admiralty had been 
put into operation without any great organic change. It 
is good to note his assurance that the natural tendency 
will be to give the navy precisely such control over its 
ordnance as has been advocated steadily in The Scots 
Observer. The Irish brigade was deeply incensed by the 
presence of a gunboat off the coast of Kerry with a view 
to insuring that the Queen’s writ shall run in that portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. Singularly enough its fury 
was appeased by a statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to the effect that, while in exceptional cases the 
co-operation of naval force and civil authority is unavoid- 
able, the fewer occasions on which it is necessary the 
better. Of the discussion on the wages of dockyard 
labourers there is nothing to say, except that the work- 
men have every reason to be satisfied with the regulat- 
ing automatic scale, and that they have no reason to 
expect twenty-five per cent. more than their fellows else- 
where merely because they are paid out of the public 


purse, 


Tue Army Estimates were taken up again on Saturday, 
when the Secretary for War, in response to innumerable 
interpellations, unburdened himself of some important 
statements. Perhaps the most vital was the announce- 
ment that the new rifle has been tested on a large scale, 
and that the reports on the trial dispel all doubts regard- 
ing the efficiency of the weapon. His declaration that 
the country is in a better position in the matter of home 
defence than is generally believed receives the attention 
it merits in another section of this journal. Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson and Sir George Campbell were wroth with the 
proposal that the local authorities should assist in the 
fortification of Inchkeith for the protection of the Forth ; 
and the member for the Kirkealdy Burghs was proceeding 
to eulogise the East Coast fishermen—(nobody knows in 
what connection)—-when the Chairman peremptorily called 
him to order. On the Foreign Office Estimates there was 
much talking at large, and aheated altercation between Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. A. O'Connor. The President of the Board 
of Trade pointed out that the discussion was an absolute 
waste of time, but that the Government had done what 
it could to facilitate business, and that after making this 
protest he would not oppose the reporting of progress. 


oF ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
; HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, /roprietor and Manager. 
Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B. 


In the Lords on Monday the Prime Minister explained 
the Anglo-French Agreement. Its importance had been 
a good deal overrated, but he believed that the result, 
while it might not have much practical effect, would be to 
place the Governments of the two countries on a more 
satisfactory footing. To give effect to the agree- 
ment a Delimitation Committee has been appointed, 
and will probably set to work in the autumn. The 
London County Council Bill was read a third and the 
Police (Scotland) Bill a second time, while other routine 
business was performed. In the Commons the Lords’ 
amendment on the Dublin Corporation Bill was adopted, 
together with a proposal by Mr. Balfour to create a 
separate department in the office of Collector-General of 
Rates for the levying of municipal imposts to be gathered 
by the civic authorities—although the scheme was opposed 
with a certain heat by Mr. T. W. Russell, who insisted that 
it would afford an opportunity of disfranchising Unionists. 
The renewal of the discussion on the Foreign Office Esti- 
mates enabled the Irresponsible to survey the world from 
Africa to Newfoundland, and Mr. T. Healy to make a 
glaring departure from the ordinary usages of society. 
On the report of Supply Mr. E. Robertson submitted a 
somewhat belated appeal on behalf of Crimean and Indian 
veterans, but the Secretary for War discountenanced the 
idea of granting them pensions, and an adjournment was 
made at three o'clock in the morning. 


On Tuesday several peers objected to Mr. Balfour’s 
alteration of the Dublin Corporation Bill as not merely 
unnecessary but positively pernicious. The Prime Minis- 
ter informed their Lordships that they must show their 
commendation of the manner in which the Irish Office 
performed its task by supporting its policy as a whole. 
Depend upon it, he said, an adverse vote in this body would 
be interpreted to mean that the Government had not only 
to encounter the relentless hostility of a large part of the 
Irish population, but that it had lost the confidence of 
those with whom it was supposed to be in the deepest 
sympathy. On a division the measure as amended in 
the Lower House was carried by 29 to 21 votes. The 
Commons subsequently discoursed about compensation 
under the London Streets (Removal of Gates) Bill, and 
the debate was ultimately adjourned. The Home Office 
Estimates produced a debate in reference to the inspection 
of mines. The Home Secretary, after stating that he had 
prepared a measure for the amendment of the Factory 
Acts which would probably be introduced this session, 
enumerated certain changes in the system of examining 
candidates for inspectorships in order to facilitate the ap- 
pointment of working men. Probably no more ridiculous 
scene was ever witnessed in a deliberative assembly 
than when the right hon. gentleman had to defend his 
action in some recent murder cases, though the jest 
turned earnest when the House had to protect him from 
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the fury of Dr. Tanner, who resented the imputation of 
vulgarity with unnatural and inexplicable wrath. Colonial 
Office and other estimates were treated in a similar spirit, 
and it was consequently almost four o'clock in the morn- 
ing ere the chair was vacated. 


Sir Greorce CampBeELL, not content with the time at 
present available for obstruction, suggested in the Com- 
mons on Wednesday that the House should meet earlier ; 
but Mr. Smith refused to listen to the voice of this par- 
ticular charmer. The Lords’ amendment on the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections (Scotland) Bill having been adopted, 
the Civil Service Estimates produced a great variety of 
absurd speeches. The member for Kirkcaldy babbled and 
babbled : of the propagation of the anti-Scottish fable of 
St. George and the Dragon by means of the gold coinage, 
of the maintenance of picture galleries, of the management 
of Crown properties, of stout and comely women, of Old 
Masters, and a wilderness of themes besides. The treat- 
ment of criminals languishing on Her Majesty’s hulks for 
attempting the peace of Her Majesty’s lieges with dyna- 
mite excited the wrath of Mr. John O'Connor, though a 
commission of inquiry has declared the allegations on the 
subject to be fanciful, visionary, and without foundation. 
Of course the next step was to attack the constitution of 
this commission, and Mr. Sexton expressed the belief that 
the crimes of these felons ‘ were only intended to produce 
apprehensions which might have certain political results.’ 
The Radicals objected to the expenditure on peers’ insignia 
and on the funeral of the Duchess of Cambridge ; and 
there were a number of ‘scenes’ in which Mr. Conybeare 
and Mr. Labouchere bore themselves with their wonted 
spirit and grace. Finally, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the financial relations between Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 





On Thursday, in the Lords, Royal assent was accorded 
by commission to a number of bills ; and the eastern and 
western galleries of South Kensington Museum were men- 
tioned as a probable National Gallery for British Art. In 
the Commons the compensation clause of the London 
Streets (Removal of Gates) Bill and the financial arrange- 
ments of the Dublin Corporation Bill were finally ad- 
justed. On the report of Supply, Sir George Campbell re- 
delivered his familiar speech on South Africa ; and some 
matters of little moment having been disposed of, Sir John 
Gorst presented the Indian Budget. Dull and prosaic, he 
said, was the tale he had to unfold ; and had his prediction 
been fulfilled nobody would have been astonished in the 
existing condition of Parliamentary affairs. Instead of that, 
however, his statement was radiant with details of pro- 
sperity in the Indian Empire, for every branch of revenue 
showed an increase for the past year. The surplus was 
first estimated at 106,000 rupees, and then at 1,809,000, 
while the actual revenue was 3,600,500, though this 
amount was reduced to 2,677,000 by the postponement 
of certain receipts and the restoration of the Famine 
Fund. Mr. Bradlaugh and others having had their say, 
the customary resolution was adopted. The House sat 
far into the morning over the Railways (freland) Bill, 
which was debated with all the violence inseparable from 
matters Hibernian. 





In the speech which he delivered to the Salford Con- 
servative Association Mr. Balfour did not enter into the 
general Irish question. He contented himself with the 
reminder that in all Irish matters in regard to which he 
had been assailed he had been faithfully following the 
footsteps of Mr. Gladstone, and with a biting criticism of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scandalous tirade against Mr. Justice 
Harrison, Mr, Gladstone, he said, preferred to attack an 
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Irish magistrate or an Irish policeman, but when deprived 
of that game he was perfectly prepared to content himself 
with a judge of the High Court. Mr. Justice Harrison 
had expressed his surprise that a population should submit 
to a system of terrorism backed by outrage, under which 
the life of no man who paid his rent was safe unless the 
most elaborate precautions were taken to safeguard him, 
whereupon Mr. Gladstone thought fit to denounce Mr. 
Justice Harrison, and also thought fit to utter no word jn 
condemnation of the crime which he well knew to exist. 
Mr. Balfour then dealt with the question of obstruction, 
pointing out the brazen effrontery of the politicians who 
call upon the Government to resign because it has failed 
to pass measures which were strangled through the shame- 
less loquacity of these very orators. He concluded with a 
powerful appeal to the country to cut out the disease 
under which Parliament is labouring by relegating to 
private life the members who have resolved that no 
public business—unless by the agency of their own sweet 


selves—shall henceforth be transacted. 


Tue text of the Anglo-French African Agreement has 
been published. The French Government formally recog. 
nises the British protectorate over Zanzibar and Pemba. 
The British Government with equal formality recognises 
the French protectorate over Madagascar, and French in- 
fluence over ‘all that fairly belongs to the kingdom of 
Sokoto.” This Algerian [Hinter/and was described by Lord 
Salisbury—(whose speech was a fine example of how to 
tell the one contracting party nothing and at the same 
time irritate the other)—in a mordant phrase, as what 
agriculturists would call ‘light land’—that is to say the 
Sahara desert, and so of no practical value. The agree- 
ment also contains the usual formal clauses as to tolera- 
tion for all forms of religious worship and preservation of 
the respective rights and privileges of English and French 
citizens ; but as to Newfoundland it contains no single 
word, 

Sar Herr von Boétticher, at the ceremony of hauling 
down the British flag and hoisting that of Germany in its 
place over Heligoland: ‘The outside world may dispute 
whether the event which has just occurred on this beauti- 
ful green island is of any importance for the world’s history 
or not. There can at least be no doubt as to the side of 
this dispute the new proprietor will take. His view of 
the importance of the event is that of The Scots Observer 
—the opposite view to that expressed by Her Majesty's 
Ministers and their supporters in the press. The cession 
marks an era in the history of the Fatherland. ‘1, 
William u., German Emperor, King of Prussia, so run 
H.I.M.’s first words to his new subjects, ‘ reincorporate 
this island with the German Fatherland without war and 
without bloodshed, as the last piece of German earth. 
‘The island’—he continues, as if to justify this journal in 
its every utterance— is chosen as a bulwark in the sea, 
a protection to German fisheries, a central point for my 
ships of war, a place and harbour of safety in the German 
Ocean against all enemies who may dare to show them- 
selves on it.’ This is in King Cambyses’ vein; but it 
is not the less significant for that. Nor is it worth while 
correcting a monarch with so fine a capacity for turning 
what he believes into fact, by pointing out that Heligo- 
land has only now for the first, as well as for the last, 
time become ‘a piece of German earth,’ and that its new 
master is not yet sole arbiter of the fate of all ‘who may 


dare to show themselves upon the German Ocean. 


Sir Roserr Rawiinson confirms the opinion that pre- 
vailing quarantine regulations are not only no safeguard 
against cholera but are a considerable encouragement to 
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it, He points out that the Egyptian Government has a 
heavy responsibility in the matter, and that to crowd a 
flock of panic-stricken pilgrims from Mecca into horrible 
lazarettos is only to aggravate the disease and increase 
the mortality. He might well go further, and show that a 
very serious duty rests upon us as protectors of Egypt and 
lords of India. Cholera epidemics seem almost always to 
arise in Hindustan and to travel thence through Arabia 
into Egypt, and so to Europe. In both countries under 
our rule, therefore, our duty is to insist on better modes 


of sanitation. 


Ir is stated in a South African telegram that President 
Kriiger has submitted to the Transvaal Volksraad, as an 
inducement to the Swaziland Convention, a despatch from 
the British Colonial Office, promising at the end of the 
three years’ arrangement to consider favourably the claim 
of the Pretoria Government to incorporate the Swazi 
country in the Boer Republic. Surely if any such pro- 
mise has been made—whether vaguely or definitely—it 
is a piece of singular unwisdom even for Lord Knutsford. 
It is more easy to believe that President Kriiger, or the 
South African intelligencer, has been telling lies. In the 
ease of neither would this be a new experience. 


Wuite there are further strikes and rumours of strikes 
among Irish railway men, Portsmouth wharf-men, Not- 
tingham ‘sanitary workmen,’ and Jewish tailors—(who, 
seeing as yet no result from the Select Committee 
on Sweating, are resolved to take their case into their 
own hands)—the unskilled labourer is, apparently, still 
very far from that land of promise of which his ex- 
treme friends declared he was on the verge. Great 
efforts have been made to form a London Cabmen’s 
Union, but at a ‘monstre meeting’ held in the small 
hours of the morning it was sorrowfully confessed that up 
till now it numbers only 800 men, and even these do not 
pay their subscriptions ‘reg’lar.’. Mr. John Burns made the 
confession, and presently was asked by a cabman, who in- 
sisted upon a hearing, ‘what engineering had to do with 
cab-driving ?’ which would seem as if the professional 
agitator were being found out. Mr. Burns has further 
confessed that the unskilled worker is all round a some- 
what hopeless creature : he will not pay his subscriptions 
or support his own ‘agitations.’ The funds for the dock 
strike and many another have come mainly from socialis- 


tic and sentimental middle-class sympathisers. 


Tue railway strike in America affords an instructive 
contrast to that with South Wales. The Knights of 
Labour organised a strike with little or no warning 
on the New York Central Railroad. The _ traftiic—pas- 
senger and other—was completely stopped from Friday 
evening till Saturday morning, when the directors, 
instead of declaring they had not the smallest inten- 
tion of yielding to the strikers and then proceeding to 
parley with them, set to work to call in the aid of police 
and militia on behalf of the public convenience and to 
turn on to their line as much non-unionist labour as they 
could get. And they got enough of both ; so that trains are 
running as usual, the Knights of Labour are ignored, and 
the strike has collapsed. 


Tue trades’-union case at Leeds may have important 
results. The secretary of the Leeds Branch of the 
Ta: — “ . 2 
National Union of Operative Boot and Shoe Riveters went 
to the employer of a boot-finisher who is a non-unionist, 
and said that the man, being a ‘scab,’ he must not be em- 
> LIE, FIFE._MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
+ immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Jathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. G. FasBer, Jlanager. 
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ployed. The employer did not dare to defy the union, and 
dismissed the ‘scab.’ Upon which the injured workman 
brought an action for slander against the secretary, and a 
jury awarded him £300 damages. If the secretary pays 
the award out of his own pocket—which he is little likely 
to do—the lesson will be smail : no more than that trades’- 
union officialdom has its risks. If, however, the union 
itself have finally to pay, then a significant and useful 
precedent will have been established. 

Mr. Parnett, also, it appears, is among the capitalists 
against whom ‘ Labour’ is uplifting its hand. The Wick- 
low correspondent of the Dublin Express says that ‘ all the 
hands engaged on Mr. Parnell’s quarries, which supply the 
Dublin Corporation with paving stones, struck work under 
most extraordinary circumstances.’ The ‘ crowd of rowdies’ 
attacked the foreman’s house, with deplorable results to 
the foreman’s wife. There is no exact information as to the 
demands of the men, but Mr. Parnell’s agent has arranged 
a meeting between their lord and themselves. It is a pity 
that Mr. Parnell should be so given over to the damning 


sin of the Irish landlord—absenteeism—as not to have 





anticipated this trouble, and thus deprived the enemy of 
fresh cause to blaspheme. 


Tue Twelfth, worse as to weather than any of its pre- 
decessors since that of the fatal thunderstorm half-a-dozen 
years ago, was otherwise all a sportsman could desire. 
During the day rain fell in torrents over the whole of 
Scotland excepting the south-western corner including 
the counties of Ayr and Wigtown and the island of Arran. 
The streams were swollen until they swept away not only 
the hay crops on the haugh-lands but even the soil itself, 
and the moors were soaked until the tracts of bog were 
merely impassable. In these circumstances the birds 
enjoyed an extra day of grace in many districts, especially 
those of Perth, Inverness, and Deeside. The largest bag 
of the day was secured in Glentrombie, where 147 brace 
of grouse and other game fell to six guns ; while the next 
best was in Arran, where the like number of guns was 
responsible for 120 brace. On the whole the returns 
were satisfactory, as the game brought down was small 
in relations to the quantity sighted. The birds are wild, 
and packing has already begun in Kincardineshire, so that 
driving will have to be started at once. Disease has 
practically disappeared, the taint being now confined to 
one or two moors. 


In Mr. W. E. Baxter, who died on Sunday, the political 
life of Scotland has Jost an interesting representative 
personality. Outside the small circle of politicians of the 
first order there was no one who embodied so completely 
as he the peculiar opinions and prejudices of the Liberal 
ten-pound householder. The aspirations and the tenets 
of that limited yet not utterly ignoble creed found ade- 
quate and perpetual expression in him. He seemed 
likely at one time to rise to considerable distinction, 
but by an untimely and perhaps unnecessary display of 
independence in 1873 he forfeited his chances of ad- 
vancement, and after the triumph of 1880 Mr. Glad- 
stone, who neither forgets nor forgives, could find no 
room for him in a Cabinet which contained, among 
others, Mr. Dodson. It was Mr. Baxter’s lot to live to 
see his party clutch at ideals and methods which were 
nothing if not bitterly antagonistic to its old-fashioned 
principles and distasteful to all who set any store by con- 
sisteney. [Le atoned for a somewhat unsympathetic and 
unlovely uevotion to certain crotchets and catchwords by 
his unerring perception of the vital issues involved in the 
maintenance of the Union. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 


ITH some useful and some necessary work, made 
tedious for the sake of tedium by the most 
openly obstructive tactics of the year, the parliamen- 
tary session of 1890 comes to an end. When the 
breakdown on the Licensing Clause occurred there was 
but one wish in the Unionist party, or at any rate in 
the preponderating section of it to which we ourselves 
belong. The wish was that all the greater legislative 
projects of the year should be abandoned, and the 
session wound up at the earliest possible moment. 
After a very natural show of reluctance, the Govern- 
ment assented to this desire ; but it was a desire which 
the Laboucherians were most unwilling to assist. They 
understood, what it would be useless to deny, that the 
wish to bring the session to a speedy end was inspired 
by dislike of lingering on the scene after a series of dis- 
appointments which there was no time to remedy. We 
have always maintained that the Government could 
not have foreseen the extravagant opposition to the 
Licences Clause that wrecked the session. But wrecked 
it was, and wrecked thereby ; upon which there was a 
longing on the Conservative side to bring down the 
curtain upon the disaster, with a view to starting afresh 
in an early session of 1891. Arrangements for an early 
starting were made—so early a start as November of this 
year ; but it did not suit the Laboucherian faction that 
the House should rise any the sooner. ‘To weary and 
disgust is part of their plan; and they worked it during 
the last fortnight without any disguise whatever. That 
the House was to meet again in November was a reason, 
not for hastening business in August, but for retarding 
it, and for retarding it in the most tedious and dis- 
gusting manner. ‘To this the Laboucherians applied 
themselves, and they accomplished their endeavour with 
extreme finish. 

The session opened cheerfully enough for the right 
party. Trouble about the Parnell Commission was of 
course anticipated ; but the Irish Parliament men had 
evidently lost strength and grip in their own misguided 
land, and there was an extraordinary surplus to dispose 
of. Two more fortunate circumstances could hardly 
About the Parnell-Commission 
nuisance nothing need be said. It ran its course, to the 
greater shame of the British allies of the Parnellites, 
and in all that it was and all that it signified is now for- 
gotten : it is not months but years since Mr. Gladstone 
was flinging abroad his high-minded and statesmanlike 
remarks on the Commissioners and their Commission. 
A great deal has happened since then, the most impor- 
tant thing being that out of the fortunate surplus came 
misfortune. The common opinion amongst men of all 
parties is that the surplus was unwisely frittered. ‘The 
frittering would have been of small account if, in arrang- 
ing his Budget, Mr. Goschen had not hit upon the idea 
embodied in the Licences Clause. Again we say, we do 
not blame him for failing to foresee results which no- 


have been desired. 


body anticipated ; but one consequence of the tremen- 
dous outcry raised by Mr. Caine is that the advantages 
with which the Government began the session went for 
nothing. Not that ‘Mr. Parnell’s gentlemew have regained 
any of their waning authority in Ireland. All that has 
been going on in that country for at least a year past 
gives us the assurance that, but for Mr. Gladstone’s 
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support, the latest Irish conspiracy would have been fast 
dying out. But what did follow from the extraordi. 
nary excitement of the Temperance fanatics was the 
return of many weak-kneed Radical Unionists to the 
Gladstonian fold: more especially in England. So jt 
is that the Irish party has been strengthened just when 
its own members began to fail. The Gladstonians have 
been strengthened ; and the British leader of that party 
is as resolute for disunion still as his American-Irish 
captain ever was. 

There is nothing surprising in the retrogression of 
many Radical Unionists : certainly not to any one who 
remembers that, of those who fell away from Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886, thousands were choked off by the proposed 
expenditure of scores of millions in buying farms for 
Irish peasants. Nearly everything else in the Glad- 
stonian scheme would have gone down with many a 
Radical who was scared by oy novelty, the magnitude, 
and the dubiety of his adored leader’s financial proposals. 
There can be no right understanding of the relation 
Where it is 
remembered there can be no surprise if, these same 


of parties where this fact is forgotten. 


proposals having been repented of, Unionist Radicals 
take advantage of every fair excuse to rejoin their 
old comrades. Some find the excuse in one thing, 
some in another. ‘The Licences Clause furnished 
great occasion ; and whenever the Government more 
closely assimilated its Irish policy to that of Mr. Glad- 
stone (as it did when it brought forward its Land 
Purchase Bill) a certain number of Radical Unionists 
naturally asked themselves why they should remain 
outside the old camp any longer. ‘The same thing 
happens, as a matter of course, every time Lord Hart- 
ington’s inclusion in the Cabinet is discussed, with or 
without the companionship of Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The 
‘stream of tendency, which was more or less affected 
as soon as the expenditure section of Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Scheme was understood to have been let 
drop, is moved on a little in the return course by even 
slighter things than these ; and it is imperative that the 
‘Tory leaders should bear that fact in mind during the 
vear or two to come before the dissolution of Parliament. 
With bills of extraordinary importance to deal with 
in the next session, the short interval between the end 
of August and the middle of September is likely to 
be a noisy one. ‘There is little yearning at present 
to go upon the stump, no doubt; but after a few 
weeks of rest we shall probably see the Gladstonian 
and Laboucherian orators flocking to the platform as 
a prelude to what will almost certainly prove a momen- 
tous parliamentary session. Every speech delivered 
this autumn in the country will be a general election 
speech. So with the Gladstonians at any rate ; for it 
is a prevalent opinion amongst them that dissolution 
next year is extremely probable. Any degree of pro- 
bability, however, is enough for those ardently aggres- 
sive spirits; and therefore we may expect that the 
month before the next meeting of Parliament will be 
anything but a ‘ chill October.’ For the fire of their elo 
quence must be returned, of course, and their mines must 
be exploded. Rest there will be, however, for a little 
while, if not for long. When the time does come, we shall 
advise our own orators not to insist over much on the 
obstruction tactics of their opponents. Complaint on 
that score has a tendency to pass into excess; and it is 
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a total mistake to suppose that the constituencies— 
such as they are now—can be worked into a state of 
indignation at the woes of a majority when it roars that 
the minority will not fight fair. Of course we do not 
deny that the minority has been on many occasions 
merely obstructive methodically obstructive. The ex- 
planation may be, and probably is, that the Opposition 
is no longer under one command. A _semi-indepen- 
dent faction of considerable strength goes regularly into 
the ‘guerilla’ business, and cannot be restrained from 
‘ guerilla’ practices. But whatever the explanation, the 
fact is that the majority in the House of Commons is 
constantly hampered by planned obstruction. Neverthe- 
less, the official and Parliamentary representatives of the 
party can do better than echo on public platforms the 
howling against obstruction which proceeds from some 
portion of the party press. As often as these excesses 
are imitated, the unsophisticated provincial voter will 
call before his vision the bigger boy rubbing his fists 
in his own weeping eyes instead of planting them be- 
neath the brows of the smaller boy. The voter who does 
this may take an uninformed and unauthorised view of 
the situation, but that is the view he wil] take ; and it 
will not be to the advantage of the weeper. If the 
forms of the House are at fault, it is the business of 
the House itself to mend them. 

But we read in The Times the other day that this is 
not the trouble. 
remain irremediable unless Mr. Balfour can persuade 
the people that in these days of monster meetings dis- 





The trouble goes deeper, and must 


cussion in Parliament has become a complete anachron- 
ism. Not being Liberals, we are constrained to express 
a hope that Mr. Balfour will pay no heed to such advice : 
and, indeed, that we shall hear rather less than more of 
gag-expedients by which it is possible to suffer as well 
as to profit. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


l JHE greatest master of English prose has gone from 
us. But Cardinal Newman was more than an 





Placed in the midst of the most 
Philistine, the most narrow-minded of nations, he con- 
quered well-nigh universal esteem by the transparent 
integrity of his character. 


unequalled writer. 


No one above the level of 
a ranting fanatic ventured to impugn his flawless 
honour. He changed his creed, but he was con- 
sistent through all his mutations of belief. Up to 
1826 he was an Evangelical, and to the end he held 
fast by the Evangelical doctrine of grace: ‘that is, 
of a sensible, supernatural, and direct divine influence 
upon the soul of man.’ Then came his leadership of 
the Tractarians, who sought to transform the Anglican 
Church and set up the bench of bishops as an authority 
with which ‘ to cow and overpower an Erastian State.’ 
A cry, he has said, was at once raised that the Tracts 
must lead to Catholicism. But he himself was ignorant 
whither he was drifting ; he moved as one unconsciously 
impelled by an irresistible force to an undreamed-of 
goal. At length the episcopal condemnation shattered 
the party; Newman seceded from a Church which 
now seemed to him ‘ the veriest of nonentities,’ a mere 
‘civil establishment daubed with dogma, and Rome 
gained a convert the equal of Pascal in controversial 
skill and a preacher as thrilling as Bossuet. Thereafter, 
he has written, he never had one doubt: he had no 
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further history of religious opinions to narrate. His 
work thenceforth was twofold; he strove to crush 
Liberalism on the one hand, and on the other to 
discomfit those who sought to engraft their private 
theories and their unauthorised interpretations upon the 
Catholic creed. By Liberalism he meant a very great 
deal more than the principles of any single political 
party. He meant a universal, anti-dogmatic, revolu- 
tionary movement which was sapping authority, blight- 
ing out reverence for human and divine law, giving 
ruinous licence to personal opinions, and driving the 
world headlong into social chaos and the valley of the 
dry bones of atheism. ‘To repel this ‘flood of fiery 
bale’ he opposed the barrier of dogma, and on dogma 
his belief was from the opening to the end of his life 
immovably grounded. 
who uttered a siren-song to allure men to the Church 
of his adoption. He certainly never sought to throw 


He has been spoken of as one 


seductive hazes round the Catholic Church or to soften 
the austere element in her teachings. There was no 
gentle mysticism, no relaxing piety, no voluptuous 
ecstasy in the belief of the man who taught 

‘ Christian, wouldst thou learn to love ? 

First learn thee how to hate.’ 
The religious mind, so he taught, must be ever bur- 
dened and saddened by conscience, by a power in 
contrast with the enjoyment derivable from the 
exercise of the affections and from the perception of 
beauty. 

Men in whom the Christian conviction is a consum- 
ing, ever-burning passion, as it was with Newman, are 
in general wont to turn to the Beyond. Compared to 
the tremendous issues involved in their religion, the 
cares and joys, the triumphs and the failures of the 
life of the world seem contemptible, perilous, and 
empty distractions. Others, again, who are deeply 
interested in the play of human character, in the 
marvels of civilisation, and in the pageant of Nature, 
may be far enough removed from scepticism, but 
are not likely to abide under the sway of religious 
conviction and the stress of the religious passion. 
But Newman, with whom the sense of the Divine 
presence was so absorbing, so poignant, so heart-pierc- 
ing as to be almost oppressing, to whom the world 
without God was ‘a vision to dazzle and appal, had an 
interest in the working of men’s minds and in the 
spectacle of things so sympathetic at once and so keen 
that he might well have fashioned forth works of im- 
mortal imaginative art had not his soul been dominated 
to far other ends. He studied politics and science 
and literature; he was a consummate musician; it 
is said that there was hardly a topic on which he could 
He sympathised with greatness in all 
its manifestations. Once when he was asked what he 
thought of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches,— 
‘Think, he answered; ‘it makes one burn to have 
been a soldier. The fascination of his presence, his 
voice and manner, was irresistible. When at Oxford 
he was the idol of hundreds with whom Credo in 
Newmanum became a byword. Slightly built and 
somewhat above the middle height, he had a face which 
is said to have closely resembled the face of Julius 
Cesar. ‘The forehead, the shape of the ears and nose,’ 
says Mr. Froude, ‘ were almost the same. The lines of 
the mouth were very peculiar, and I should say exactly 
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the same.’ He was one of the most charming among 
talkers, never dogmatic, hardly ever didactic, passing 
lightly and brightly from one subject to another, but 
at his best in the handling of serious matters. His 
senses were exquisitely keen ; when at Oxford, it is said 
that, though he rarely drank wine, yet so fine was his 
palate that it came to be his function to ‘ taste’ for 
the college cellar. 

Of the all-accomplished writer what new word is 
there to be said? One or two men have shown an 
equal mastery of the English speech, but there is none 
other whose prose is at once so classically chaste and 
stately and so vibrating with passion. Persuasion, irony, 
denunciation, narrative, analysis, description—all are at 
the command of this incomparable artist. He is at 
once the most caustic and the most winning of writers. 
He can befool an opponent with delicate satire, and 
foil him and hurl him into logical bankruptcy with 
the closest, the most irresistible, argument. And, in 
another sphere of literary craft, he can bring before 
you the men of ‘august Athena’ ina style as pure 
and stately as the marbles of their sculptors and as 
pellucid as the air they breathed. 

Much of the best prose of our day is suggestive of 
mosaic work, so elaborately are the words selected and 
set. But Newman's prose is like a perfect Greek 
landscape, with its pure outlines and unsullied skies 
and clear-cut hills and varying suffusions of exquisite 
violet light. And yet—and yet! It is saddening to 
think to what ends the wielder of this faultless weapon 
has employed it. Not by the most perfect dialectic, 
the most captivating literary art, can one hope to stem 
the tide of industrialism and science. It is as if one 
sought to check a steam-roller with a damascened 





rapier. 





CIVIL WAR. 


N the South Wales struggle between employers and 
employed there were the usual features of a big 
strike, but there were also, primarily, surrounding con- 
ditions and circumstances which brought the business 
nearer to an actual experience of civil war than any 
we have hitherto known. The London dock strike of 
a year ago touched a large number of people, but only 
those who were in some way concerned with shipping, 
and not all of them; the South Wales railway and 
dock strike paralysed not the traffic only, but the whole 
life of a large and thickly-populated region. Com- 
munications were cut off, provisions could only be had 
at famine prices—indeed, in outlying parts famine 
was imminent—and whole towns and villages that had 
nothing to do with the struggle except that they were 
within the sphere of influence were perforce lying idle. 
In all things except the trifling incidents of blows and 
blood-letting the greater part of the large county of 
Glamorgan and part of the county of Monmouth were 





just as they would be if actual and deadly war had 


been raging in their midst. 

That is so extraordinary, so unusual, and so widely 
ruinous a state of things that we are bound to inquire 
of both sets of combatants whether they had sufficient 
excuse for causing and for maintaining it. The men 
made certain demands: that sixty hours should make a 
working week, that that should be guaranteed them— 
(by which, we suppose, they meant that they should 
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be paid every week as for sixty hours whether they 
had worked so many hours or not)—that overtime 
should be paid as ‘time and a quarter,’ and that 
Sunday work should be paid as time and a half. These 
demands were formulated and presented some time 
before the men struck for them, and in that the men— 
whatever the justice or injustice of their demands— 
were taking what has come to be recognised as a legal 
and legitimate course. The employers—the railway 
and dock directors—refused even to discuss the de- 
mands. The men and their supporters said they were 
asking no more than is enjoyed by the employees of 
the Great Western and the London and North-Western, 
and that the petitioned railways could afford it as well 
as those great lines (the Taff Vale Railway declared 
the other day a dividend of seven and a half per 
cent. ). 

These considerations, however, were beside the point ; 
and it must be conceded that in refusing to entertain 
the demands the railways were acting within their 
It was lawful for them, but was it 
expedient or just? For railway directors occupy 
a position different from that of other capitalists and 
employers. ‘They enjoy a public monopoly which binds 
them to consider not only themselves and _ their profits 
Did they consider the com- 
They 


own legal right. 


but also the community. 
munity at all in directly challenging a strike ? 
knew how widespread and disastrous the results of a 
strike would be: did they take any sufficient steps to 
nullify or minimise such results, to keep necessary trains 
running? We cannot discover that they did, and we 
hold them culpable to that degree. 

On the other hand, why did they refuse to considcr 
‘The reasons are in their way 


the men’s demands ? 
cogent, and are becoming more and more characteristic 
First, 
the men made it a condition of entering upon negotia- 
tion that the directors would promise to employ only 
Unionists—an impossible and tyrannical demand which 


of what are now called *‘ Labour Movements.’ 


could not for a moment be agreed to; but it was 
let drop almost as soon as made (so far, at least, as the 
railways were concerned), and therefore it needs no 
further comment. Secondly, the men presented their 
demands through a man who, though he is their chosen 
leader, is not one of themselves. The directors said they 
were ready to listen to their employees, but they would 
have nothing to say to a stranger. That was a good 
position to take up, but it became a bad one when they 
abandoned it and received and treated with Harford. 
Their refusal was justified by the result of their first 
interview with the professional agitator: the men 
unanimously repudiated the terms which had_ been 
arranged. Still they received him again, and again 
negotiated with him, demanding only if he was quite 
sure he was fully empowered to speak and act. And 
thus, with the best intentions but the most deplor- 
able weakness, they went on. Such  shilly-shally- 
ing condemns itself. To take up a stout attitude 
on a strong position and then climb down and haggle 
about trivial details is surely more ignominious than 
an immediate surrender at discretion. The directors 
challenged the strike without having made any prepara- 
tion for it; they met it first with inertness and then 
with pusillanimity—and therefore they stand con- 


demned. They clearly perceived the dangers of the 
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new Unionism—the presence of the benevolent busy- 
body (who in this case has been thus far harmless 
enough through his own exceeding folly) and the pro- 
fessional agitator, who appears to have full representa- 
tive powers but whose words and acts are repudiated on 
the first trying occasion, and the tendency to make all 
unions monopolies or close corporations—they clearly 
saw the dangers, and they might have fought them with 
such exemplary temper, adroitness, and success as were 
Mr. Livesey’s. They have not fought, and they will 
remain an example pour décourager les autres. 





THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


N Saturday last the House of Commons discussed 
QO the Army Estimates. The debate was of the 
usual character: that is, it was absolutely useless, 
That the British army ought to be the most perfect 
fighting machine in the world seems never to cross 
the minds of either Ministers or their critics. That 
in return for our annual tens of millions we ought to 
have a force that should be a model instead of a jest 
among the peoples is the one idea which no representa- 
tive of the nation ever seems to entertain. It is hard 
to account for this dishonourable apathy, but that it 
exists is plain from the speeches of Saturday night. 
If every single thing were done to-morrow which 
critics asked or Ministers promised, the fighting effi- 
ciency of the army would remain exactly where it is. 
It is an excellent thing, no doubt, to be careful of 
details, but there is a measure in all things. A 
well-found ship should have an exemplary cabin- 
boy; but the directors of the P. and O. Company 
would blunder strangely if they devoted their first 
energies to the provision of a staff of cabin-boys and 
their second and subsidiary to the construction of 
their fleet. 

In like manner it is no doubt well that Dr. Farquhar- 
son should move the Commons to complete the educa- 
tion of army doctors ; and that Mr. A. O'Connor should 
insist upon ‘ blue pill” being supplied to our soldiers in 
the priced form. But it is possible to secure these im- 
portant advantages and still to pay some attention to 
the vile corpus for whose benefit both doctors and pills 
are voted. As every officer knows, we are short of 
trained men; our cavalry is weak in numbers and 
weaker still in horses ; our artillery is barely sufficient 
to furnish batteries for 70,000 men; and we have no 
reserves of guns, men, or ammunition. The infantry 
has been seriously damaged by the combined influence 
of short service, the pernicious system of drafting, and 
the want of concentration for tactical and strategi- 
cal purposes. Here, at any rate, are points of the 
first importance which might fitly occupy the con- 
sideration of Parliament ; but not a word was spoken 
in the recent debate with regard to any one of them. 
It is no doubt desirable, as Colonel Sandys says, that 
field officers of militia should get a proper allowance of 
hay for their horses, and that the ‘ sergeant cook’ of a 
battalion should be ‘supernumerary.’ But it is even 
more desirable that the country should be made to 
understand that the militia is more than 60,000 men 
below its strength; that it is a force which can never 
be utilised until it is destroyed and re-created ; that it 
has no organisation, equipment, transport, artillery, nor 
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cavalry ; that, in the words of a German critic, ‘ the old 
constitutional force is going to pieces.’ 

Only one question of first-rate moment was raised 
during the whole of the discussion ; and it can hardly 
be said Mr. Stanhope’s statement with regard to that 
was satisfactory. Sir Walter Barttelot drew atten- 
tion to the mishaps which befell the new rifle in the 
hands of the regular troops at Bisley. Mr. Stanhope 
admitted that the rifles were rendered useless, but he 
explained that the defect lay in the ammunition and 
not in the arm. No doubt this was the case, but for 
practical purposes it makes very little difference whether 
the projectile destroys the piece or the piece breaks up 
the projectile. In either case the soldier is disarmed. 
It is gratifying to know that the authorities are in 
pursuit of a new bullet and new powder; and it is 
permissible to hope that their researches will be soon 
rewarded. For it must not be forgotten that, while 
ourselves are still in quest of an ideal, other nations 
have already possessed themselves of the real. In other 
words, their regiments are prepared to go to war and 
ours are not. At this moment the depletion in our 
stores of rifles and small-arm ammunition is very serious. 
In a question of armament it is most dangerous to be 
off with the old love before we are on with the new. 
Of minor, but still real, importance was the question 
raised by Mr. Munro-Ferguson. Mr. Brodrick once 
more stated, what all the world knows, that Edinburgh 
and the port of Leith are practically defenceless: ‘ but 
the question of the defence of Edinburgh has been taken 
up very vigorously by the War Office. The extra- 
ordinary nature of the effort may be judged from Mr. 
Brodrick’s explanation of what has been actually done. 
Up to the present time nothing whatever has been done, 
but ‘the War Office entertains hopes that it will be 
possible to secure the land required for the purpose 
of constructing the fortifications.” The citizens of 
Edinburgh may sleep sound indeed o° nights when 
they realise how much zeal is being expended upon their 
protection. But with the exception of these stray 
allusions to the new rifle and the protection of the 
Forth, the debate of Saturday last was absolutely 
barren. Not a single member was found to challenge 
the system under which some thirty millions a year 
are wasted in maintaining an armed force five-sixths 
of which—it is right to say—bears no resemblance 
whatever to a modern army. 





THE PROTECTION OF GUINEA-PIGS. 

\ THEN the Directors’ Liability Bill was introduced 

into the Commons it was hoped that here at 
last was a worthy attempt to purify a department of 
finance equally remarkable for the number of its scandals 
and the magnitude of the sums it has cost the British 
public. No one doubts that there are honestly formed 
and honestly conducted companies, but the fact is 
patent that many are simply contrivances for trans- 
ferring money from the pockets of saving, industrious, 
and simple citizens to those of a parcel of rogues. 
It is notorious that by the existing law, which is ex- 
tolled by the Lord Chancellor and other legal peers, 
promoterism may be so conducted as to be sheer 
and simple robbery, and yet the culprits may brave 
with impunity every weapon the law can use against 
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them. And the director's part in the drama is the 
most exasperating of all. Too often the shareholder 
reflects that it was by his name, his character, his 
antecedents, that he was induced to risk and lose. How 
is it, he asks himself, that Lord This or Colonel That 
could lend his name to statements of which he was 
ignorant or which he knew to be false? If you ques- 
tioned such a director he would probably pose as the 
Simple Simon of finance. He was ‘ hard-up,’ and a pro- 
moter showed him how to add to his income by raising 
money on his name; as to the mine or the factory or 
the business—well, he never had any mercantile train- 
ing, and he knew nothing of the matter; in a word, 
he was not responsible for other people’s statements. 
Originally the Directors’ Liability Bill was intended to 
bring home this responsibility ; and when it was taken 
into the Lords the clauses were such as would make a 
man think twice before lending his name to statements 
that might mislead. This would have been not merely 
a guarantee against much gross and patent swindling : 
especially with regard to mining companies whose glow- 
ing prospectuses have often no better foundation in 
fact than a few acres of Atrican waste and a few 
sovereigns’ worth of plant: but against proceedings 
apparently more legitimate and sane. Of late, in- 
deed, investors have had abundant grounds for the 
belief that it is anything but difficult and anything but 
uncommon to turn a flourishing private concern into an 
impossible and unprofitable company ; and against that 
contingency also the measure would to some extent 
and in some degree have guarded. 

Now, the amendment introduced in the House of 
Lords says in effect that directors are not responsible 
for the falsifications of promoters and _prospectus- 
mongers: it is no business of theirs to examine into 
the falsehood or the truth of the statements by 
which, in conjunction with their names, investors are 
roped in. The bill, as originally worded, required them 
to take reasonable measures to insure that the state- 
ments in their prospectuses be true, but the measure 
has been so modified that Clause 3 may now be 
fairly described as a protection for guinea-pigs. What- 
ever appears in the prospectus on ‘the authority of an 
expert "—even though every word be false and mislead- 
ing as the greed and villainy of a professional swindler can 
make it—may be issued with a backing which shall be 
absolutely irresponsible: nay, if the meek and innocent 
guinea-pig will but believe a statement fair and honest, 
he is thereby exonerated from blame. The bill, in a 
word, is passed on the hypothesis that the director's 
honour is above suspicion and that he knows nothing 
whatever of the business with which he is concerned. 
He may pocket his fee in peace and with a good con- 
science if he can only make a show of ‘ believing’ the 
falsehoods told by an ‘ expert.” 

It is plain that the effect of such a bill will be the 
promotion of a flagrant evil. The public’s only safe- 
guard is to remember that the director of a limited 
liability company need be a director in nothing but the 
name. That is to say, he has lent his name ‘in con- 
sideration for value received’; and if the concern be 
shady, his cue is simply to stand aloof and heighten 
the look of his ignorance. The less he knows, the less 
chance there is of his being hauled over the coals. 
Henceforth, indeed, the guinea-pig is under protection. 
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He may lend his name to questionable undertakings, 
and not think twice of scandal in the press and a pos- 
sible finish in a court of law. That this should be is 
matter of regret to all concerned with the maintenance 
of integrity in trade. It has been suggested that to 
stiffen the law of responsibility would have been to close 
the City to the most respectable class of directors: that 
the most of those for whom promoters try their hardest 
and bid their highest have their chief interests else- 
where, and would never consent to become ‘ directors’ 
if it were incumbent on them to master the affairs 
of the company ‘directed.’ Indeed, to those connected 
with some ten or a dozen concerns that feat would be 
impossible; and so the guinea-pig’s occupation would 
be gone. But would that be a misfortune? Is it not 
certain that to trick out prospectuses with the highly 
respectable names of directors who are not concerned 
to direct is to ensure the gulling of certain fractions of 
the community ? On the other hand, where directors 
and promoters are tarred with the same brush it is 
plainly the best policy to bring as many as possible 
within range of the law. 

In fine, what is wanted is treatment at once drastic 
and thorough. From many recent changes it is plain 
not only that every gush of prosperity is to result in 
the effusion of a swarm of new companies, but also 
that the time is approaching when the business of the 
empire will all be transacted on the principle of limited 
liability. 
by peculiar dangers with which it were wise to grapple 
sternly from the first. 


And that manner of working is accompanied 





IM-PURITANISM. 


N The Gates Ajar, that cheerful and fatuous attempt 
to vulgarise the Christian ideal of the life beyond, 

the author, then Miss Elizabeth Phelps, was moved to 
opine that in Heaven—which she pictured as a kind of 
brighter Boston—it was pretty certain there would be 
pianos. As to whether the future happiness of these 
favoured instruments depended on their own good 
conduct during what an English sister has touchingly 
described as ‘ the Piljin’s Projiss of this mortal wale’ 
or on the taste and feeling of their earthly owners the 
student of Miss Phelps’s masterpiece was left, we be- 
lieve, in a pleasing condition of uncertainty. But 
whatever the chances of the piano, there can be no 
manner of doubt as to the future of the low-necked 
dress. Miss Phelps is no longer Miss Phelps but Mrs. 
Ward ; and in an article in the current Forwm she makes 
it pretty evident that, if the semi-grand may reasonably 
hope, and even the American organ may look forward 
with a certain confidence, nothing is left the low- 
‘I do not be- 
lieve, she says, ‘that two reputable women in the 
land would dare publicly to defend the styles of undress 
which now disgrace our sex.’ That is, it is nothing 
to her that a vast number of ‘ reputable women” affect 
these styles in practice and in theory; it is nothing 
that the chief innate ambition of woman, be she reput- 
able or be she not, is to be admirable as a specimen of 
womanhood pure and simple ; it is nothing to her that 
the primary function of woman is not so much to ‘ ele- 
vate’ or ‘ennoble’ as to exercise a certain sexual magic 
upon man, and that it is mainly upon her performance 


necked dress but to perish in despair. 
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of this function that her real, her natural, success—her 
success as a woman, that is, as opposed to her success 
as an author, or a cook, or a consulting physician—is 
found to depend. Woman, in fact, is fundamentally, 
and essentially, and primordially woman ; she is keenly 
and happily conscious of the set of instincts the fact of 
womanhood imposes on her ; her first duty is to her sex ; 
and she is no more averse from decoration and _ self- 
display than the cock is ashamed of his plumage or the 
blackbird of his yellow bill and his delightful song. 
No more averse, we say, than these are ashamed ; and for 
precisely the same eternal reason. This it is that Mrs. 
Ward, for all her sympathy with the longings of pianos, 
and for all her vision of their future, is unable to 
realise ; and this it is that will make that ‘ High-Dress 
League * which—with the aid and countenance of a 
certain number of ‘influential women” and ‘ clean- 
hearted’ men—she is bent upon establishing a failure 
from its very birth. ‘There will be plenty of ‘influen- 
tial” women, no doubt; but what cares she for them 
whose ‘excellent constitution, as Sir Toby puts it, is 
equal to the ordeal of publicity? And no doubt there 
will be enough and to spare of ‘clean-hearted” men; 
but of these the ‘ low-necked’ female has a natural (if a 
barbarous) disdain; and it is pretty certain that in 
their despite she will continue to fulfil her function 
and to live her life. Why should she not? It is well 
to be ‘cultured, it is well te be ‘ refined, it is well to 
be ‘influential’; and it is well to practise at the bar, 
and write novels, and play cricket—to essay, in short, 
whatever experiences the Higher Development, or the 
Evolution of Woman, or whatever the fad is called, 
may happen to afford. But, after all, it is ever so 
much easier and better to be mere woman: to set 
sex against sex, and match effect with cause; to bear 
that part in the eternal conflict which the conditions 
under which you live and move and have any being at 
all have imposed upon you. The old, unalterable con- 
ditions which are the very stuff of life, and thanks to 
whose authority it is that the race has not yet departed 
the surface of the globe. 

But Mrs. Ward is of those that are incapable of de- 
spair—of those for whom the lexicon of any time of life 
holds no such word as preposterous and no such word as 
fail. Society, as she contends, is ‘ low-necked * through- 
out, and stands throughout in need of the good offices of 
a High-Dress League. Is it the theatre? ‘ Our stage, 
says she, with the nice derangement of epitaphs that 
marks the moral reformer who is also a literary Ameri- 
can, ‘our stage exhibits moral monstrosity to the edge 
of abomination.’ Is it that virtue of temperance which 
is so excellent a thing in woman? One need not be Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, or his American equivalent, to ‘ dis- 
cern one cause for the decrease of modesty in the increase 
of drinking habits among a certain class of our ladies.’ 
Is it the ballroom and the dance? The truth is, says 
Mrs. Ward, with an unwitting reference to Mr.G. R. Sims 
which does equal honour to her head and heart—the 
truth is that ‘any fashion which gives a roué the right 
to clasp a pure woman in his arms and hold her for the 
the length of an intoxicating piece of music is below 
moral defence.” It is even so; and there is nothing for 
it but a High-Dress League. ‘I firmly believe, says 
Mrs. Ward, ‘ that a time will come when our present 
licence in this respect "—of clasping pure women for the 
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length of an intoxicating piece of music—‘ will be re- 
garded as we now regard the practices attending the 
worship of Aphrodite. It may be so; yet one fain 
would hope—if only for the sake of the ‘pure woman’: 
who does not seem to regard the ordeal of ‘ clasping’ 
with anything like the aversion it inspires in the bosom 
of her defender—that it never will be so. What are 
‘the practices attending the worship of Aphrodite ’ ? 
And how do we ‘ now regard’ them? And what has the 
‘pure woman’ done that she should be exhibited in this 
particular connection? Whatever it be, she does not 
mind it much; or Mrs. Ward would scarce be found- 
ing a High-Dress League. Her martyrdom must be 
of necessity on the largest scale ; or Mrs. Ward would 





scarce be devising these desperate schemes to make an 
end with it. Yet herself has said no word. 

One would like to put the question, What, ex- 
actly, is meant by a ‘ pure woman’? And what—not 
to put too fine a point upon it—zwhat is a ‘ clean- 
hearted’ man? But with the spiritual future of the 
piano assured these dozen or twenty years, and the 
establishment of a High-Dress League a thing inevit- 
able as death or an evasion on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the demand, one feels, would partake of the 
nature of an impertinence. And yet—and yet! What 
is a ‘ clean-hearted’ man, and what is a ‘ pure woman’ ? 
And what, O what, would happen if the race were 
Americanised to the point of consisting of nothing but 
‘pure women’ except ‘ clean-hearted * men ? 





IN SOBER EARNEST. 


HE incentives to gabble in the House of Com- 
mons are so many and so strong as to make it 
almost incredible that honourable members have ab- 
stained from discussing certain unfortunate occurrences 
in various branches of the service. It is trne, how- 
ever; and it is well that it is true. As a rule the 
persons who consider it their duty to express an 
opinion upon matters involving the maintenance of 
discipline are enemies of the service, are unacquainted 
with the meaning of discipline, are self-advertisers 
equally ill-informed and ill-disposed ; so that their pre- 
sent silence is probably a result of rather accident than 
premeditation. But those who do not welcome a piece 
of insubordination as an opportunity for the aggrava- 
tion of discontent cannot fail to regard these untoward 
events with mingled sorrow and alarm. For the in- 
cidents themselves, it is probable that they have been 
much exaggerated ; indeed, every officer knows that 
such things have happened over and over again and 
nothing known of them outside the barrack-square. 
But the very fact that, in the present instance, the 
bad behaviour of a few disaffected soldiers has become 
notorious indicates in some measure the nature of the 
disease, in its modern—which is a very serious—form. 
A voluntary army living in the midst of a vast civil 
population can only preserve its identity, and maintain 
its efficiency, so long as it is differentiated from its 
surroundings by very strong and very special traditions. 
There must be an intense military feeling—and an 
intense regimental sentiment—peculiar to the service 
and scarcely intelligible outside it. The rules and 
conventions of civil life may be admirable in themselves, 
but our army cannot exist if it adopts them. 
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Unfortunately the short-service system has been 
actively engaged for years in destroying the most 
potent traditions of the service. It is obvious that 
this must be so. ‘The regiment is no longer a home, 
the army is no longer a career. The recruit who en- 
lists at eighteen and returns to civil life at twenty- 
three or twenty-four cuts himself off for ever from the 
regiment with which he has served. The non-commis- 
sioned officer, too often a mere boy, can exercise no sort 
of moral control over a set of lads who will have gone out 
of his ken in a few months, and who can respect him 
neither for his experience nor for his habit of command. 
Hence it is that many a trouble which need never get 
further than the sergeant-major—nay, might well be 
settled on the spot by the tact, wisdom, and experience 
of Private Mulvaney—becomes a Star-Chamber matter 
and a subject for the question-paper in the House. It 
will be said that for a thousand reasons short service 
is inevitable, and that in Germany, where it is uni- 
versal, the military spirit is in a state of radiant 
health. But the conditions of service in Germany are 
radically and totally dissimilar to those existing here. 
In a country where military service is compulsory the 
three-years’ man re-enters civil life upon equal terms 
with every citizen, high and low, in the empire; for in 
Germany the army and the nation are interchangeable 
terms. We have preferred—no doubt wisely—another 
system, and have chosen to make the army a small and 
highly specialised profession. If we do nothing to 
make that profession honourable and attractive, the best 
men will continue to avoid it and the worst men will 
enter it only to degrade and to destroy. Lord Wol- 
seley and Sir Frederick Roberts are at one in holding 
that the division of our forces into a long-service army 
for work abroad and a short-service army for home de- 
fence is, so far as the land forces are concerned, the only 
possible solution of the problem of national defence. 
Such a measure is inevitable if the course of demorali- 
sation is to be stayed; and if Parliament would but 
hasten the reform it would confer an immense ad- 
vantage upon the empire. 


PERPLEXITY. 


SK me no more,I pray you, why a violent bar- 
barian 
(Who got, we know, a ‘month with hard’ for 
spitting on a ‘ copper’) 
Is wrought to very madness if you call him a 
vulgarian, 
And nobody considers his behaviour so improper 
As to justify a kicking or expulsion out of hand— 
I really cannot tell you, for I do not understand. 


Ask me no more, I beg you, why a bore all bores ex- 
celling 
(Who, if boredom were a science, were a Newton, 
and no less) 
Night after night gets leave to set the very Rads re- 
belling, 
And nobody ’s so heedful of a nation in distress 
As to rise at him heehawing, and to give him bray for 
bray— 
I do not understand it, and I really cannot say. 
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MODERN MEN. 


MR. H. A. JONES. 


R. HENRY ARTHUR JONES is the incarnation of 

the high-souled bourgeoisie. He brims with noble 
sentiments ; his intentions could scarce be bettered ; he 
takes himself and his ART (in the largest of capital letters) 
with appalling earnestness ; he is suppiied with a large 
enough stock of worn and battered clichés in the way of 
stage-jests to relieve his seriousness, but himself is entirely 
devoid of humour ; and these are sterling qualities, and on 
the road which he has elected to follow he should trave] 
far. The illiterate British public which graces the stalls 
or crowds the pit finds reflected in him its own most 
pleasing characteristics, and he will soon take that place 
in its heart which has been successively occupied by the 
poetic Mr. Wills and the versatile Mr. Buchanan. And one 
other element in his composition should render failure 
impossible : he entertains the highest opinion of his own 
merits, and he is never tired of assuring the world that 
since his advent the future of the British drama has been 
secure. A business manager once printed his name on 
the bill in a larger type than usual. He was promptly 
and vigorously reproved by a jealous actor. ‘ Put the name 
in the same letters as the last author,’ was the managerial 
answer. The last author had been Sheridan, and Mr. Jones 
in a moment of inspired modesty murmured ‘ That will 
be quite large enough forme.’ This fragment of biography 
would be almost tragic were it not wholly ridiculous. But 
it is worth consideration, because it reveals the temper in 
which the author of The Middleman has approached his 
craft. 
dramas : he is the slave of a literary ideal. 


It is not his ambition, he tells you, to write popular 
Sheridan has 
handed him that torch himself received, through a long 
line of eminent predecessors, from the sacred hand of 
the Bard of Avon; and Mr. Jones, conscious of his high 
vocation, has made up his mind that he will persuade the 
public into a right appreciation of ‘the literary drama.’ 
His own desk is full of this same commodity, and he can 
turn you out a play on any thesis you like in a short six 
months. 
is an intelligent audience. 
respect for that masterpiece, The Silver King, one has a 
firmer faith in the spectators than inthe play. Judah and 
its reception are sufficient to prove that neither of Mr. 
Jones’s ideals is realised yet, and though the popularity of 


The only element of uncertainty in his scheme 
And in spite of a wholesome 


his latest piece is doubtless distressing to him, he should 
find some solace in good ‘ notices’ and crowded houses. 
But an unwelcome success is not the sole and only touch 
It has pleased him 
To one 


of irony in this gentleman’s career. 
more than once to pen us essays upon his art. 
‘who is in the constant habit of writing plays’ the com- 
position of a magazine article is so easy as to be scarce 
worth doing. But Mr. Jones has now and then allowed 
himself relaxation, and to do him justice his theory is 
leagues ahead of his practice. He is convinced, for in- 
stance, that ‘nothing is so unreal as ultra-realism’: an 
admirable piece of criticism truly ; yet obstinately refuses to 
take the precept to heart, for in T’he Middleman, he tells 
you, his chief concern was that the scene in the potteries 
should be accurately rendered. That is, the ‘ passions 
and emotions of man,’ which he elsewhere tells us are the 
only right material for the dramatist to deal withal, might 
shift for themselves so long as the Shaftesbury ovens were 
This 
perpetual contradiction is easily explained: he has bor- 
rowed his critical aphorisms from the best sources, and he 
only dimly understands them. His dramatic method, 
which is always commonplace, and is generally trammelled 


‘realistic’ enough to deceive a Staffordshire potter. 


by transpontine conventions, is wholly consonant with his 
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own nature. One of his earliest exploits was to prepare 
an adaptation of the notorious Doll's House, and to fit this 
pleasing debate in ethics for the British taste he expunged 
every trace of thesis and resolutely suppressed every single 
character and line that bore the mark of the author’s 
idiosyncrasy. But he has now come forth with theses of 
his own, and he writes no play which (apart from its 
literary excellence) does not claim your regard as a lesson 
in politics or morals. Much of The Middleman, for in- 
stance, was a picturesque homily on the sweating system ; 
yet in the last act sweater and sweated embraced in the 
fearless old Adelphi fashion, and lived happy ever after. 

Mr. Jones’s material is middle-class English life, and in 
his choice of it he has been supremely fortunate. He 
has dealt with characters unfamiliar to the stage, and all 
might have been well with him had he only been gifted 
with even the feeblest sense of style. But although his 
subjects are new and unconventional, he has been unable 
to treat them with any fresher inspiration than the noble 
traditions of the Surrey and the Adelphi will bestow. In 
Judah his hero is a Dissenting minister, who works off the 
fine, time-honoured gags with an energy that would do 
credit to the dauntless Soldier or the free-hearted Mariner 
of the brave days of old. The ancient potter who dod- 
dered through 7'he Middleman was permitted to approach 
the footlights, to stretch forth his right hand towards the 
chandelier and begin a long address to an all-wise Provi- 
dence with the venerable words ‘O Thou.’ And it is in 
such stuff as this that we are to detect a new departure 
in the English drama! Invention implies something 
more than the selection of a brand-new subject, and if 
you can only arrange your characters in combinations 
which never were ingenious and have long since become 
tiresome, it doesn’t matter much if you label them tinkers, 
tailors, ploughboys, or thieves. And the simplest lesson 
in the art of drama he has yet to learn. When he desires 
to introduce the bulk of his personages in one scene, 
he drives them on, like sheep into a pen, and then he 
leaves them. Verisimilitude is nothing to him. In The 
Middleman we had the spectacle of a halt and _half- 
blind working-man wandering aimlessly round his em- 
ployer’s drawing-room, when surely a very little ingenuity 
might have saved the playwright from committing so 
childish an outrage upon the probabilities. And this is 
but one instance of many. Mr. Jones's diction—which, if 
he adhered to his own theory, he should deem of the 
utmost importance—is always undistinguished. In literary 
quality it is immeasurably inferior to Mr. Pinero’s, who dis- 
plays a real grip of dialogue in his slightest efforts. But 
Mr. Jones has told us himself that his method is develop- 
ing, and we have every right to expect a revolution. It 
was but a few days ago that he introduced a youthful effort 
to the public at a benefit performance. He implored 
you not to judge it in the light of his later method. But 
it would require a supernaturally gifted critic to distin- 
guish the later from the earlier; and it is unlikely that we 
shall rightly understand the subtleties of style until a 
Henry Arthur Jones Society is established in our midst. 
Perhaps Dr. Furnivall will oblige. 

Mr. Jones has just been promoted to the ranks of the 
managers, and, appropriately enough, has issued a mani- 
festo. He makes war upon the actor-manager, because he 
stands between the author and his public. We are so ac- 
customed to regard the dramatic author as the favourite 
of fortune that it is consoling to know that he, too, has 
a grievance. But then, it is probably only a matter of 
half-an-inch cut off the letters that spell his name. If 
the theatre which the best gifted of all our dramatists 
intends to manage is solely devoted to the production of 
his own plays, all will be well. It is conceivable, however, 
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that his prolific pen may some day run dry, and it will be 
interesting to note whether he ranges himself on the side 
of the author, whom it is his business to manage, or on 
the side of his infamous colleague, the actor-manager. 
Now, even greatness has its reckless hours, and it looks 
as though the author of Judah has committed himself. 
But greatness has its revenges also ; and no doubt he will 
rise superior to his printed utterances, and chastise with 
scorpions where the actor-manager was content to flourish 
round with whips. 

He cherishes the opinion that it is ‘ incomparably more 
difficult to write a very feeble play’ than to deliver one- 
self of essays on the drama. His own knowledge of feeble 
plays is ‘ extensive and peculiar,’ and we are quite content 
to endorse his judgment. But few will follow his argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion, which is this: ‘To produce 
a successful play requires far greater genius than to paint 
a successful picture or to write a successful novel. I am 
a successful dramatist, therefore I am far superior to the 
best of my contemporaries. Yet he has known what 
it is to receive a rebuff. ‘I never thought anything 
about there being an author to a play until I met you,’ a 
lady said to him some time ago. Is this fame ? 


THE PERFECT TRIPPER. 

W HO but recalls—and with what mingled feelings !— 

his first tour abroad! That endless hour in which 
all the cross-currents fin the deep seemed each with each 
contending, and yet contending amongst themselves to 
keep one sad and sickening carcase out of Calais Harbour ; 
the more lingering horrors of that middle passage ’twixt 
Newhaven and Dieppe, with that ill-breathed cabin where 
you lay ‘ worse than the mutines in the Bilboes’ ; and the 
unfamiliar look of everything when you landed ; and the 
are not 





hopelessness of your experiments in conversation 
all these deeply graven in the tablets of your memory ? 
And of all these was not the last the worst ? Your French, 
the result of laborious years, turned out to be not French 
of Paris but after the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe. No- 
body understood what you said ; and you—you understood 
not what was said by anybody. All your knowledge went 
by the board like the mainmast of a wreck ; and you were 
reduced (like Friday or like the infant Caliban) to the lan- 
guage of pantomime. And such pantomime! You pointed 
to your mouth and to a bottle alternately till the grinning 
garcgon understood that you were athirst ; you tapped your 
stomach to signify the fact of vacancy ; you made as if 
you were ‘ washing your hands with invisible soap in 
imperceptible water’; and all the rest of it. Of what 
use to you now the certainty that the big wife of the little 
tailor carries the hair long? or the reflection that the 
short hand-labourer of the tall wheelwright pushes the 
consumption to that vice? You found everything twice as 
dear as it ought to be ; and you wondered what was the 
use of Ollendorff, and why no book, no manual, no treatise 
had given you anything like an accurate idea of what you 
might expect. Mr. Swan has passed through the furnace ; 
and in his Colloquial French for Travellers (London: Nutt) 
he does his best to spare his kind the hideous experience. 
Does he succeed? Perhaps success was impossible ; yet 
many of his remarks are so practical and pointed that they 
will at least ‘repay perusal.’ 

In the preface he takes you by grappling instantly with 
the supreme difficulty of the tripping (or touring) Briton. 
Accursed of destiny, the tripping Briton cannot under- 
stand what is said to him: he thinks the native speaks 
quickly—(the Frenchman in England agrees with him) 
—but indeed all conversation is rapid; and, again, the 
words in a sentence sound differently from the same 
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words when, like Hans Breitmann’s Ritter Hugo, they 
Mr. Swan imparts a set 
* which may (per- 


‘goes mit demselfs alone.’ 
of directions for ‘ shaping the mouth 
haps) result in the acquisition of Parisian (or even 
Bloisian) French: it is equally possible (so many things 
are possible) that they may result in lockjaw or per- 
manent facial paralysis. As is here noted, the traffic of 
the common phrase-books is far too roundabout and too 
romantic in its ways: you are only fit to lisp as an infant, 
Thus, if 


you want to go to the Northern Railway Station what Mr. 


and they would have you discourse as a sage. 


Swan instructs you to say is, ‘ Pardon, monsieur, pour aller 
ad la Gare du Nord ?’ whereas what you are inclined to 
(and in these cases there is much to be said for 
It is impro- 





say 
human instinct)—is simply ‘ Gare Nord ?’ 
bable that you would understand the answer ; but your 
interlocutor would certainly fall back—he always does— 
upon pantomime, and you would walk in the way he signed 
you to go till you got muddled; when your formula 
would leap to your lips once more in all its Roman brevity. 
Mr. Swan’s analysis of pronunciation is full, ingenious, 
generally accurate, and absolutely useless. Who will ever 
take the trouble to ‘cram’ his fifteen pages of small 
print ? and what a fool were he that did ! 

Of course to go to France is to incur a responsibility 
of ‘most extreme politeness.’ We al] know (¢hat ; but Sir 
Charles Grandison was hardly ‘ in it’ with our author's Per- 
fect Tripper. 
yae is Mr. Swan’s suggestion of the hideous ideal at which 


Call everybody ‘ Monsieur’ (merss-yer or m’s 


to be a Perfect Tripper you must aim)—from the polished 
gentleman who blacks your boots to the disguised noble 
who carries your luggage; put ‘pardon’ as a sort of 
invariable prefix to ‘monsieur, and always conclude with 
‘s'il vous plait.’ 
If you meet anybody off it goes ; if you leave anybody off 


As for your hat, ’tis never on your head. 


it goes ; if you speak to anybody or anybody speak to you, 
if you enter or leave a shop, or an office, or a gallery, or— 
anywhere in fact !—the same thing happens; nay, ‘the 
Ancien Régime ’—(O Ancien Régime! O polished but un- 
reasonable! O blessed ghosts of Robespierre and those 
other vanished hands that made an end of you !)—‘ expects 
the hat to be taken off in the entrance to hotels.’ In 
fact, your hat is only an implement of politeness, and 
you had better wear it ever in your hand. 
you might leave it at home, and perambulate Paris bare- 
headed, like a Blue-coat boy or a Young Person from 
the High Street, Edinburgh. It would be economical ; 
and then how touching and direct a compliment to the 
nation at large! Not even the‘ Ancien Régime’ could 
look for more. 

But the Perfect Tripper still needs a deal of building 


Or perhaps 


up; and Mr. Swan is as sternly set upon his work as 
the master-builder, even Balbus, of our youth. 
call a person, says he, ‘ by whistling to him in France.’ 
Here one is with him heart and soul ; and for at least 
(First) How could 
you call a person by whistling? (Second) Suppose the 
(Third) 


Is it exactly comme il faut—(as the Perfect Tourist might 


‘ Never 


some three unanswerable reasons. 
person was not in France when you whistled ? 


say, if he could but trust his accent at short notice)— 
to whistle for any one even in England? ‘Only dogs 
are whistled for in France, says Mr. Swan with dignity, 
implying that in England you are licensed to whistle 
for anything you want, from a wind to a member of 
Parliament. Again, to hail a cab in Paris you must not 
call ‘Hi! cab’ as you would in London, but make use 
of a sharp, hissing sound, thus: ‘ Ssst!’ In fact, you re- 
member that ‘ You're always sure to fetch ‘em with a 
whst, whst, whst’ ; and if these sibilants appear to you 
neither good manners nor good French, then so much the 
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better for you. Now, if you took your stand in Regent 
Street and said ‘Ssst!’ there is no doubt but all people, 
cabmen included, would look round and seek to catch 
your eye ; and if you stood bellowing ‘ Hi! cabby’ in the 
Rue de Rivoli it is like enough the same result would 
follow. But how did the ‘ Ancien Régime’ summon its 
cab? And while you are ‘Sssting, what are you doing 
with your hat? These dubitations were overwhelming 
but for the fact that, inasmuch as travellers want cabs and 
cabs want travellers, the probability is that any combina- 
tion of sounds will do, though some are more grateful to 
the high-minded charioteer than others. ‘I never could 
see what made them so angry,’ quoth the Cockney tourist; 
‘but when I cried “ Cochon!” which is French for eabby, 
they let out at me with their whips, an’ swore ’orrible.’ 
‘Always take your own soap, for none is supplied in 
the hotel rooms,’ is among other and less questionable 
strokes of counsel; and the suggested impeachment of 
French towels as too small, and of French tobacco as too 
corrupt, is touched with a provident and generous humanity 
But all this 
is but anise and cumin; for in Paris the weightier matters 


that should win our author troops of friends. 
of the law must always be the tripper’s meals. The in- 
troductory remarks to this important section are brief and 
sensible. Thus, it is proper and it is enlightening to 
translate ‘ Déjefiner’ by ‘lunch,’ and not literally (and 
But like 


most English writers Mr. Swan falls foul of absinthe ; 


b 


wrongly) as ‘ breakfast’ ; and so with the rest. 


he describes it, indeed, as ‘a greenish-looking liqueur 
flavoured with peppermint, of a demoralising, intoxicating 
nature, which it is better not to meddle with’; and 
herein he is merely absurd. Of course ‘la Fée aux Yeux 
Verts, the Angel of the Star Wormwood, is deadly enough 
if you see too much of her ; but one tear from her emerald 
eye, a single kiss from her lips, before dinner is—as every 
Frenchman knows—both tonic and heartening in no mean 
degree. In fact, to a tourist of sense the moment of 
absinthe is the happiest in the day. 

Mr. Swan translates you sundry bills of fare, whereat 
no doubt the mouth of his ideal ’Arry shal] water exceed- 
ingly ; but indeed his selection is a trifle comical, and has 
evidently been made in the neighbourhood of the Palais- 
Royal, or even in the Latin Quarter. 
to be universal ; so, when he has sketched you a banquet 


True, he professes 


at 1 fr. 55 ¢. (!), as he often does, he remarks, with a cer- 
tain magnificence, that ‘ from this the diner may pay almost 
any sum he pleases upwards, until he reaches the Duc 
d'Orléans at £88 per week.’ 
penny luncheon smacks vigorously of the Latin Land: 


His menu of an eleven- 


the soup, and the meat, and the plate of vegetables, and 
the dessert, and the demi-bouteille and the pain a discre- 
tion—all these venerable aids to hunger are produced ; 
and here, too, is the suspicious announcement that you 
may purchase fifteen tickets at a frane a-piece, and so be 
fifteenpence in pocket on the series. Still more extra- 
ordinary is the ‘couvert d’enfant, 20c.,) which by a bold 
metonomy our author renders ‘ knife and fork for a child, 
2d.’! Unfortunate child! Wherefore this lingering agony ? 
Prussic acid would be cheaper still, and in the long run far 
more merciful. Of course it is evident that in no part of the 
civilised world can you get an array of decent dishes and 
wholesome wine at such rates as these. Has our Mentor 
tried them all himself? If he had, you think, he had 
scarce survived to treat of them in print. 


COLERIDGE AND MESMERISM. 


NHE article on mesmerism and hypnotism in the current 
Quarterly concludes with a speculation that, taken 
seriously, should send many students back to Mesmer. 
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‘The only real theory, the writer says, ‘which attempts 
to go to the root of the matter is Mesmer’s own, and it 
may be that some day, when our knowledge is extended, 
that theory, though couched in the vague and fanciful 
language of the last century, will be found to contain the 
germ of a true idea.’ It is the continual cropping-up of 
such opinions as this that enables us to realise if not to 
understand the singular fascination exercised by mesmer- 
ism over many vigorous and brilliant minds. After in- 
adequate examination the thing was stamped as quackery 
by the same enlightened body that declared the circula- 
tion of the blood impossible and recommended the wear- 
ing of wigs as healthier than the natural hair ; but it has 
usually been held that Messrs. Franklin, Bailly and Co. 
had good reason to contemn the theory, and that their 
blindness consisted in an inability to discern the reality 
of the phenomena produced. Of the many disciples 
Mesmer made—even among those who most faithfully 
copied his practice—not one could swallow his doctrine. 
Indeed, that doctrine was so very absurd that only a 
man of genius could perceive its attraction. Only a man 
of genius, we say, or the species of hankerer after some 
form of force that shall answer to the azoth, the alkahest, 
the magnale of the alchemists, the e/ementum catholicum 
sublune of Robert Fludd, the ‘ third element’ of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg. Lavater was caught by it ; Goethe himself 
was a half-believer ; and it is probable that our own S. T. C. 
was only deterred from lending his name to some of the 
many ‘Societies of Harmony’ by what he calls the crass 
materialism of Mesmer. 

Like so many others, his view is found in the margin- 
alia with which it was his inveterate habit to decorate his 
books. The existence of such notes by no means implies 
that he was unusually interested : in the present instance 
the volume—Dr. Wolfart’s Magnetismus—is partly uncut. 
How it came to be studied at Highgate at all may be 
inferred from a note written at the end. Dr. Wolfart, says 
S. T. C., was a warm-hearted man, ‘as I have been assured 
by one of his most intimate friends ; that friend (Ludwig 
Tieck, the celebrated poet and critic), who admitted him 
to be a man of no vigour of intellect, and bodily too 
ein schwanker, kriinklicher Mensch (feeble and sickly), spoke 
in the highest terms of his veracity, his disinterestedness 
—in short, as a man incapable of guile ; and this friend 
likewise attested the fact of Wolfart’s power of fixing the 
needle of the mariner’s compass by pointing his finger on 
it—attested it as a frequent eye-witness of this—likewise 
attested in answer to the same question (What have you 
yourself been ?) the powers of magnetism in each of the 
six grades with exception of the last.’ Wolfart, it should 
be noted, was Mesmer’s successor in Prussia. He estab- 
lished a baquet in Berlin modelled on those of Paris ; and 
it was chiefly through his exertions and those of his friend, 
Dr. Hufeland, that a Prussian Commission was appointed 
to report on mesmerism—a commission that never sat 
by reason of the outbreak of war. He visited Mesmer at 
Frauenfeld, and one or two of the very gushing letters he 
wrote to the great man are still extant. But his feat with 
the mariner’s compass was trivial compared to those per- 
formed by the Master. He, indeed, would sit him down on 
one side of a lake, thrust his cane into the water, and cast 
into convulsions the unhappy wight engaged in doing the 
like on the opposite side ; and he one night at a party mag- 
netised a tree, so that three of the four ladies present—a 
marquise and two others—dropped down speechless under 
the branches, while the fourth, a buxom duchess, could not 
desist from embracing the trunk until the wizard broke the 
spell. Tieck’s anecdote is very small small beer after that. 
Upon performances so astonishing, ‘We have all some- 
thing of electrical magnetic forces within us ; and we put 
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forth like the magnet itself an attraction or repulsion,’ is 
Goethe’s generalisation ; and it is surely the mildest of its 
kind. He would have been nearer the mark if he had said 
a galvanic battery. 

Now, Coleridge could swallow Wolfart’s compass ; but 
he could not away with the pretensions of Mesmer. Under 
the title-page of the second volume, following the inscrip- 
tion ‘Dem Herrn Doktor Friedrich Anton Mesmer, he 
has scribbled a couple of lines which put in a nutshell what 
he thought of that rare magnetic artist : 

‘ And strait from Dreamland came a dwarf: and he 

Must tell the cause, forsooth, and know the cure.’ 
This does not by any means imply that he doubted of 
the reality of Mesmer’s discovery: it is merely a protest 
against what Wolfart and Mesmer both advanced, viz., 
that they had found a key to universal knowledge. ‘ For 
what man of sound understanding, Coleridge asks, ‘ but 
would startle at the position that a single discovery (and 
at its first dawning, too) should render the discoverer 
omniscient ?’ And the force of this reflection is intensified 
by the pronounced blockheadism that thrusts itself on his 
attention as he proceeds, and for which he even apologises 
on the ground that ‘it is no sound objection to the facts 
of animal magnetism that its most successful professors 
have been men of weak judgment. For, in truth, he 
continues, ‘the prevention of distraction of mind and 
earnestness of volition are ex hypothesi the conditions of 
concentrating and emitting the influence even as anger 
and the energy of self-defence are the conditions of the 
gymnotus accumulating its galvanism ; but this devotion 
(sic) of thought from disturbing doubts and even from the 
activity of philosophical inference—in short, Faith (as a 
unifying energy)—are most likely to exist in weak and 
credulous but sincere, sensitive ’ (the remainder at the foot 
of the page is unintelligible). That shows unmistakably 
that Coleridge and the Quarterly Reviewer are in the same 
boat. But by their use of the phrase ‘ concentrating and 
emitting the influence’ they beg the whole question, and 
almostendorse Mesmer’s own theory of the thin phantasmal 
fluid. Were that theory‘true, mesmerism—we use the term 
in preference to the new-fangled hypnotism—would be 
rapable of exercise without contact or vision or collusion ; 
will would overcome will in an invisible and silent battle ; 
we should have many a repetition of that gruesome French 
story of the girl whom the beggar Castillon hypnotised 
and forced to follow him to misery and outrage. Now, 
there is nothing science has disclosed which tends to the 
belief that to ‘men of weak judgment’ there is granted 
any of this almost supernatural power. Quite otherwise, 
the fundamental truth in the practice of hypnotism is 
that no one can magnetise, hypnotise, or mesmerise 
another ; he can only give his patient directions how to 
hypnotise himself. The ‘ attraction or repulsion exercised 
by all of us’ has nothing to do with the case. You may 
produce that very subservience of will with chloroform that 
to some people is so frightful and mysterious a feature in 
hypnotism. Study of the science may one day reveal 
much, but that will not be till the world is well purged of 
the Mesmerian superstition about the process being a kind 
of duel between wills. 

What angered Coleridge most of all was Mesmer’s crass 
materialism, and he pats his Wolfart on the back when- 
ever-—as occasionally happens—Wolfart timidly tries to 
get a little nature-philosophy into his master’s doctrine. 
‘Mesmerism is susceptible of this better spirit,’ says 
S. T. C., ‘and it is well and amiable in Wolfart so to do’ ; 
and in another place: ‘ It is amusing to observe the neither 
very honest nor very ingenious efforts of Dr. Wolfart to 
distil the materialism of Mesmer into the hyper-alcoholic 
spirit of Schelling ; but, alas! it would not do even for a 
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child’s picture-book of the System der Natur-philosophien.’ 
‘ Mesmer, he says elsewhere, ‘ begins with the pure fiction 
of ultimate monads ; his system throughout is atomic, with 
all the superadded difficulties of an absolute plenum. His 
only resource is to repeat as often as he likes the phantom 
thin fluid.’ But the ‘thin fluid’ aforesaid is always appear- 
ing and disappearing on the borderlands of science—is only, 
indeed, another name for the finer matter, the sub-surface 
atoms, preached by Laurence Oliphant. Could you instan- 
taneously destroy the flesh and the bones of a man there 
would still be left, according to Mesmer, the figure of him 
done in a thin fluid—a mist or shade or ghost, as the an- 
cients have it; according to Oliphant a simulacrum, or 
manes, built of atoms that interpenetrated the coarser 
constituents of visible flesh. If Mesmer had called his fluid 
spirit, Coleridge might have been a Mesmerist. Indeed, 
as it is, he thought it probable ‘that magnetism will be 
found connected with a warmth-sense, and will confirm 
my long, long ago theory of volition as (to) a mode of 
double touch.’ 

Were it not that Wolfart’s book is obsolete and worth- 
less, it might be interesting to reproduce more of Cole- 
ridge’s commentary on the text. As it is, we content 
ourselves with just another tasting. By a process of reason- 
ing Wolfart arrives at this conclusion: ‘So lasst sich die 
Grenzmarke zwischen dem physischen oder sinnlich orga- 
nischen und dem geistigen und moralischen oder tibersinn- 
lich organischen wohl erfahren und begreifen.’ And ‘ Why,’ 
writes S. T. C.—‘ Why, it’s as plain as a pikestaff!’ 

* Inner and inner, 


Thinner and thinner, 


Our thoughts are the volatile of our dinner. 





And, sententid med, 
The soul’s but a thin sort of Dipsorrhea !’ 


Would that he had carrried his scepticism a little further! 





THE SEDUCTIVENESS OF DRESS. 
N the threshold of this sacred subject let us take off 
our shoes, and enter as it were holy ground. It ill 
becomes a man to be here at all; he should stay without, 
restrained by the first instincts of worship. Yet the poor 
creature has a certain independence, and is known to be 
venturesome ; therefore is he here with his small wonder- 
ing philosophy in a place of imminent strife among hier- 
archs. At the moment of this civil war may he not put 
forward his few inferior thoughts, neither as schismatic 
nor strict dogmatist, but only as a worshipper in his 
own essential way, beyond all enactments of ritual and 
rubric? On this matter of dress he has perhaps the right 
of a word, though he plead for the favour of it, seeing 
that therein his peace and pleasure are so inextricably 
involved. (We are all more or less mad with Pozdnisheff 
in our subjection to jerseys.) Upon the exact point of 
contention, indeed, he can have nothing to say, for there 
be mysteries within mysteries known only to the esoteric. 
Dress, it would seem to his weak intellects, must whole- 
somely indue the body ; and provided it do that, Heaven 
forbid it should be aught but pretty. As to whether it 
does or does not now fulfil this one condition, let wiser 
and more notable authorities declare. 

But the seductiveness of dress is an aspect of the sub- 
ject mainly for man, and it is upon this his poor thoughts 
run. Some one speaking boldly to her sex has said that 
the admiration of man is independent of raiment, which 
would, upon a philosophic consideration, seem entirely 
true ; unless indeed it be claimed that the excellence of 
dress has not varied with the centuries. It is certain that 
man has not admired woman more in one period than in 
another ; his adoration has ever been at its utmost stretch. 
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And so upon a first sight it would really seem that the 
good lady was right in her inference that it is of no con- 
sequence what women wear. But this monstrous proposi- 
tion is not proved a posteriori. It may be the new faith, 
the creed of the schism soon to become the one true doc- 
trine ; but let the protest of men be registered against 
its State endowment. It is egregiously in arrears of the 
male knowledge, and justifies an outery. Will any one 
say that it makes no difference whether there enters to 
him a woman clad in red or one in grey, in high shoulders 
or in low, in silks or in prints, with flounces and furbelows 
or with the simple straight-cut skirt? He must indeed be 
lowly, primitively organised who has not a separate thrill 
for each successive change, with one perhaps of. horror 
now and then, when by some strange reversion fashions 
strangled as monsters in their infancy are born again 
and nursed into aggressiveness and health. Is it of 
no consequence, indeed? Is it possible, think you, to 
analyse the parts of an impression upon you made by 
a pretty picture in summer white, and determine how 
much belongs to the raiment and how much to the body 
that is more than the raiment? After all, is the body 
paramount? Perhaps (it is a mournful thought) we have 
suffered the raiment to distort our ideal of the form ; 
perhaps, in that natural state which is secret from us, there 
are other and more delicate claims and aspirations dis- 
sembled from us by the garments of a puritan convention 
and a frigid zone. Perhaps after all there is a plea pos- 
sible to those outrageous creatures who, as a late inge- 
nious writer has it, ‘dress a woman as you bind a book 
or as an upholsterer covers a chair.’ It may be so; but 
we have long centuries of inherited taste upon our side, 
and to be highly organised is to have forced Nature's 
hand. At least we have admitted the artifice of raiment 
into our ideal of Nature, and to that high artificer, even 
Woman, we have entrusted the conduct of the mystery. 
She is mistress of detail, and hitherto her arrangements 
have been so admirable and so insidious that it is now the 
dress that halloweth the form, and not the form that 
sanctifies the dress. 

In this piteous departure from the elements of Nature 
there are some prophetic enough to read the coming doom 
of dress, asserting that we are on the eve of a murrain of 
‘hygiene.’ But this gloomy and dreadful view, be it known 
in consolation, is by no means universal, and there may be 
more wisdom in the thought of an unlimited and infinite 
future for dress and its seductions. Shall that, then, be 
our penalty and not the other? Are we, as those that 
have encouraged so base a desertion of Nature’s principle, 
to slowly lose sense of naked perfection and rest content 
in its artificial trappings? Shall it be all one to us soon 
whether the face be fair or foul, whether the form be 
brutish or divine, if only the former be set in a dainty 
frame, and the latter be caparisoned in the most becoming 
mode? ‘This surely is a terrible fancy, sufficient of a 
nightmare to drive us in tears to Nature’s footstool. 
Must we grow in devotion to the mutable covering, shed 
a score of times each day, while dulling to the graces of 
the face and the soul within the face? It may be that, 
in human beauty as in letters, this is in some sort the 
debt we must pay for an undue regard to style. There 
would be compensations in such a case, doubtless, but 
compensations of a worthless kind. We should judge 
nor select no longer by face and soul but by outward 
evidence of taste; in which case we should bestow the 
larger portion of our esteem upon the dressmaker. 

These fears are but the morbid vision of him who 
has found dress too seductive. Let them pass, and fall 
again to the philosophy of this subject. To go breath- 
ing into the heart of it is impossible for any but a 
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man-milliner. There is an infinite and appalling variety 
which converts all meditation into a generic ecstasy. 
There be shapes and sizes and colours, and beyond a 
man may not venture. If she approach you in a blaze 
of scarlet, her cheek mounting its more delicate reflec- 
tion, her dark hair coifed with dignity, and the sum- 
mer sunshine dancing from her skirts: say, when is she 
more triumphant? Or does she trip into the meadow 
in foam-flecked blue, a-frolic in the gay spring breeze, 
about her head the aureoles of you know not distinctly 
what-coloured hair: say, is she fairer then? You have 
seen the palpitation of her bodice (’tis a new mode and 
you have never heard the name) and the flexuous curve 
of her soft arm, half-revealed and half-hidden by the 
artful sleeve ; you have noted her flying drapery (whose 
name again you know not) and the peeping feet beneath, 
and you have eyed the tremulous lace about her neck 
and round her wrists, and looked askance at the crinkled, 
fluted whiteness upon the margin of her petticoats. 
(Her petticoats! O heaven!) You covet her in any 
mode, out of gallantry you protest ; but in some more 
than in others, to yourself you confess. Upon her 
travels (Venus forgive those tartans!) you are fasci- 
nated by the knowledge that she will look exquisite 
in another wise: in the field, in the ballroom ; upon the 
moor ; at the dreariest five-o’clock—she redeems you by 
her manifold perfections, and yet is she one and the same, 
only in a luxuriant diversity of raiment and detail. There 
Though she hide her face 
from you in veils, yet will each be but an added magic. 
Given the material foundation of her sex, ’tis her dress 
that captivates you ; it is her dress that assumes new shapes, 
that manifests new feelings, that quickens new thoughts, 
that betrays new sweet, unreasonable moods. Her attire 
is almost all, for it is that by which we know her, and she 
herself is content to be known by it. 


is no end to these seductions. 


The most sanguine 
take it to be the manifestation of her, as is the smiling 
earth of God’s divinity. Has she a new thought, she puts 
on a new dress ; she fits her adornment to the condition of 
her heart ; and her very hopes are ever known by her 
But i’ faith this is the sheerest optimism, and the 


best were (look you !) to go pray that she sink not into 


hues. 


that hygienical cipher the pessimist forebodes. 





NATIONAL TYPES. 
IN ENGLAND. 

XO discuss the English character it is well to settle the 
question if the English have any character to discuss : 

to which the answer would be that if by character you mean 
a set of vigorously accentuated traits and touches, then 
the discussion ends in the beginning, for these are com- 
On the other hand the Englishman, being 
human, has his peculiarities ; and our purpose is to sketch 


monly absent. 


the same in outline. 

To inquire as to the original cause of character were to 
go back to Eden or at least the Flood, to the Glacial 
Period or the days when there was nothing to choose be- 
tween Man and Monkey—according as we hold with the 
theologian or hunt with the professor of science. But 
avoiding this dim Debatable Land, and starting some five or 
six centuries back, you light on certain facts which—with 
a hint or two from physical geography—will make not a 
little clear. England is an almost impregnable island ; 
she has few hills and no mountains ; her soil is fertile ; 
her climate, if uncertain, is uncertain within definite 
limits ; she abounds in interlacing seams of iron and of coal, 
so that tis easy to make the most of her natural advan- 
tages ; she has endured no real invasion since the Con- 
quest, and no great internal commotion since the Civil 
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War ; she has not known famine for centuries, nor pesti- 
lence since the year of the Great Plague. Her worst and 
hardest times of religious and political persecution would 
have seemed, would still seem, tolerant and easy times to 
many other peoples. These platitudes are stated to em- 
phasise the fact that for all the innumerable glories of 
her birth and state there is nothing in her history, her 
soil, her climate, to habitually excite and stimulate the 
stronger emotions and the deeper and more vibrant chords 
of sentiment. Now, it is a fact that a quality unexercised 
is presently atrophied out of existence ; and it is a fact that 
your modern Englishman, when he is not a faddist, is 
tediously (nay, parlously) devoid of sentiment. Go down 
to Gravesend, for instance, and watch the leave-taking on 
board an ocean steamer. The calm with which men 
divide from all they hold dearest on earth is remarkable : 
there is really no emotion to suppress. And that there 
is none is the determining cause of many good and lasting 
qualities—as moderation, fairness, presence of mind. The 
first of these is the great note of English politics. Take 
the fieriest of English Radicals, and contrast his wildest 
utterances with the aspirations and the speech of your 
common democratic Frenchman. The one appeals to 
concrete facts—what he wants is to pass a certain bill and 
to achieve an advance of some shillings a week in wages: 
while the other's clamour is for nothing less than the 
millennium and the heads of all his enemies. Indeed 
your Englishman hates extravagance ; he clings to the 
solid earth; if he forget himself a moment and become 
extreme, the very act brings certain forces into play that 
recall him instantly to the actual and the concrete. Who 
are the leading English demagogues (Mr. Gladstone is 
Scotus Scotorum) of the last ten years or so? Who but 
John Bright, Charles Bradlaugh, and John Burns? The 
first one died in active and intimate alliance with his 
ancient enemy ; the second is already despised and re- 
jected of the more extreme among his sect ; while the 
third has had his portrait hung at Burlington House, 
has told the world that he can get no money from men 
of like standing with himself, has announced that if he 
cannot raise a wage of a couple of pounds a week he will 
have to cut the County Council and be once more a 
working engineer, and in the sight of his quondam asso- 
ciates is even nowa barren renegade. All Englishmen, in- 
deed, are born Conservatives : are born, too, with a singular 
feeling for constituted authority. Where save in England 
would a great army of the poorest—in fact, the great army 
of the dockers—have followed the lead of a prince of that 
ancient Church whose glory and whose shame it is, as 
Newman put it, that she is unchanging? This same 
feeling it is that makes the Englishman to interfere with 
existing institutions either not at all or in the most gingerly 
If he touch them he will change them 
Many fragments of the past sur- 


fashion possible. 
no more than he must. 
vive in law, in Parliament, in the Church, for he hates to 
make an absolute breach with the past ; a thorough refor- 
mation is a thing unknown in his history ; and he will 
adapt the old to the new with a tact, a skill, an insight 
developed by centuries of practice. Again, his incapacity 
for extremes still keeps him fair and r -asonable to others : 
he can see both sides of a question, and his tendency is 
nowadays to compromise. He is the best man of business 
in the world, for he looks naturally on things as they are, 
never mixes sentiment with affairs, and seeks his own 
advantage, yet in an honourable and open way. _ Also, of 
all the rulers of alien races he is incomparably the justest 
and the best. Perhaps he neither understands nor sym- 
pathises ; but he goes calmly and irresistibly on his way, 
true to essential rules of justice and conduct, strong in 


the sense of his own superiority, and imperturbable in the 
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hour of danger. His position as ruler of India—the vast- 
ness of his responsibility, the prodigious and _ terrifying 
complexity of his funetion—might dash, perplex, confuse 
the men of a more sensitive, more imaginative, race. But 
he sets his foot on the Hindoo’s neck; and it is found 
not only that that is the only possible way but also that 
it is the best of all for the Hindoo; and it is seen that 
he himself is capable of infinite suffering—is capable, 
indeed, of martyrdom—before he will abandon his post or 
relinquish his duty. 
bleating patriotism of the Scotsman or the Gaul ; but he 
has a resolute attachment to his country and a profound 
sense of his country’s greatness. 
and healthy in mind and body, being nourished on strong 
and simple fare, well washed, well tended, and well (but 
not absurdly) dressed. 

Let us turn the medal. ‘To be lacking in the emotional 
and imaginative element is to be lacking in much. The 


He has not the passionate, clinging, 


He is well-proportioned 


most of human joys and sorrows are spiritual ; nay, a 
spiritual race will vitalise with sentiment the most mate- 
rial things of all ; and English life is dull and commonplace 
because it wants this spiritual touch. In cookery? There 
is no such thing as English cookery: there are various 
ways of preparing food, but there is no English kitchen 
and there are no English dishes. George 11. was a true- 
born Englishman in his liking for boiled mutton and 
turnips, and that allowance of ‘two pounds of beef and 
pudding’ that garnished on occasion the stomach of Tom 
Jones seems an equipment not unbecoming to a true-born 
English hero ; for the true-born English dinner is healthy 
and nourishing, but never touches the imagination. Or take 
a look at the English newspaper. Could anything be duller 
than The Times with its waste of parliamentary news and 
(save for the immense De Blowitz) its studied avoidance 
of any and every subject of the faintest human quality ? 
How depressing, how sombre, how mean the ordinary 
street in the ordinary town! How faithfully its exteriors 
set forth the dull and plodding comfort of the life within ! 
How little is read but the stupid newspaper! How little 
is talked but trivial and unexciting gossip! Indeed how 
little is talked at all! Slowly digesting their latest 
meal, your English middle-classes sit ponderous till bed- 
time. In the religious household matters are worse, for 
anything that makes for amusement is sinful. In Scot- 
land, with all her bigotry and with all her cant, there is 
(as the most brilliant and candid of living Scotsmen has 
remarked) a keen and general interest in morals for their 
own stern sake and in theology as a philosophical system ; 
and the discussion of their problems most certainly makes 
for liveliness in life and for vigour and activity in thought. 
But your Englishman is no more a metaphysician than 
an artist ; it is the material accessories of religion with 
which he is concerned ; and the touch of triviality is com- 
mon to all his religious life—alike in the cold propriety 
of the Via Media Anglicana and the more blatant exercises 
of Exeter Hall. Then, how significant—and how con- 
spicuous—the absence of a popular literature! In Ger- 
many and Scotland the folk-songs everybody knows and 
sings are as brimming with melody and passion as any 
words that ever came from the human breast; and in 
England their room is filled by the scandalous or drivelling 
minstrelsy of the music-hall ‘artiste’ and the burnt-cork 
nigger. Why and whence the difference? Whence and 
why but that the first two nations have feelings and 
capacities which the third has not! 

Yet what a past is England’s! What a history is hers, 
and what a literature! The sky is scarce more thickly 
sown with stars than her backward with shining and 
immortal names ; the legend of Rome herself is scarce so 
gorgeous with achievement. There is no department of 
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human excellence—art, war, politics, science, life—in 
which she has not shown an irresistible preponderance 
It may be that the greatness of her great ones has been 
due in some measure to their emancipation from the gross. 
ness of the baser sort. But it is certain that she has so 
largely moulded the modern world, and is responsible for 
so much in its constitution, whether spiritual or mate- 
rial, that to conceive of it without her is a task beyond 
imagination. 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


URING the past fortnight the Bank of England has 
received, chiefly from New York, about two millions 
in gold. The bill-brokers and discount houses in conse- 
quence have inferred that it is now so strong that there 
is no fear of stringency in the autumn, and therefore they 
are competing very actively for bills, with the result that 
they have run down the rate of discount in the open 
market to four per cent. It is much to be feared that 
they will find themselves disagreeably disappointed by- 
and-by. The large exports of gold from New York have 
caused rates in that city to rise so much that the exports 
have been stopped, and it is not likely that much more of 
the metal will be received, unless indeed American specu- 
lators should go on buying silver on the large scale on 
which they have been purchasing lately. From the Con- 
tinent it is exceedingly improbable that much gold can be 
obtained. The Bank of France, to protect its reserve, has 
put a premium of nearly a-half per cent. upon the metal. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany is equally unwilling to 
part with any of its stock, and only small sums can be ob- 
tained elsewhere ; while the amounts being shipped from 
Australia are not large. On the other hand, there are 
fears that very large amounts will have to be sent to 
the Argentine Republic. The sale of the Western Rail- 
way of Buenos Ayres enables the Provincial Government 
to take gold if it will, and the National Government, 
it is known, is very anxious to raise a loan in London. 
The European banks doing business in the Argentine 
Republic, too, will probably have to send out gold to 
strengthen their reserves. India also will take gold, so 
will Egypt, so will South Africa; and therefore it is very 
doubtful whether the Bank of England will be able to 
retain much of the stock which it has now received from 
New York. If it cannot do so, the state of the market 
will be more unsatisfactory by-and-by than it was a little 
while ago. We shall have obtained from New York as 
much as the bankers of that city are willing to part 
with, and we shall not have been able to retain what 
we have just got. The most competent observers, there- 
fore, do not believe that the present ease in the market 
will last very long. They expect, on the contrary, that the 
Bank of England will begin almost immediately now to 
borrow upon Consols, so as to lessen the supply of loanable 
capital in the outside market, and thereby get control of 
that market, the object of course being to protect its 
reserve. 

The new American Silver Law came into force on 
Wednesday ; and in anticipation of the large purchases 
which the Treasury will have now to make, speculators in 
New York were last week buying very actively, and the 
price consequently rose to 513d. per ounce. This week, 
however, American speculators stopped their purchases, 
apparently wishing to ascertain what price the Treasury 
was willing to give before committing themselves further ; 
and on Wednesday the price fell to 514d. per ounce. But 
no doubt is entertained that the speculation will spring up 
again as eagerly as ever. India, contrary to what many 
anticipated, has been buying pretty freely in spite of the 
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rise. Most people thought that, the rise in silver being 
unfavourable to the Indian export trade, India would not 
buy, or would buy at all events very sparingly as the price 
advanced. The expectation, however, has not been ful- 
filled, for the exchange value of the rupee has risen 
steadily with the price of silver, and the Indian purchases 
have been on a very considerable scale. There has like- 
wise been naturally a good deal doing in silver securi- 
ties. Indian rupee paper has been bought on a large scale, 
partly no doubt as an investment by bankers, but chiefly 
in the hope of realising a profit as the price of silver 
advances. There has been also some activity in other 
silver securities, such as Mexican railway stocks, shares, 
and bonds ; but the uncertainty of the Money Market and 
the stagnation on the Stock Exchange are not favourable 
to much speculation in the Jatter kinds of securities. 

The feeling upon the Stock Exchange has been improv- 
ing since the resignation of President Celman and the 
installation of a successor who is looked favourably upon 
by the great European financial houses, and who is be- 
lieved to have the confidence of his fellow-citizens. And 
the greater ease in the Money Market has likewise had 
an encouraging influence. At the fortnightly settlement 
which began on Tuesday bankers lent more freely than 
for some time past, and the rates charged to borrowers 
were slightly lower. Within the Stock Exchange, too, the 
carrying-over rates were lighter. But although there 
is less apprehension there is exceedingly little doing in 
any department, and confidence is by no means entirely 
restored. At first speculators hoped that the removal of 
Dr. Celman would put an end to the crisis in the Argentine 
Republic, but they are beginning to recognise now that 
the crisis must work itself out, and that to restore order 
to the finances and bring back prosperity to the country 
will be a slow and painful process. Fears, too, are begin- 
ning to arise that political troubles are not even yet at an 
end. Some of the telegrams from Buenos Ayres intimate 
that apprehensions exist in that city that the interior 
provinces may not accept as readily as was hoped the 
change of Government. Dr. Celman’'s friends are in autho- 
rity in many of the provinces, and evidently it is thought 
not impossible that they may attempt to embarrass the 
new Administration, if they.do not endeavour to effect a 
counter revolution. Then again, hints are thrown out that 
the creditors of the Republic may have to co-operate with 
the people and the Government in order to place the 
finances in a satisfactory state. That can only mean, 
apparently, that the creditors will be asked to agree 
to some compromise—some reduction of interest, that 
is to say, or of principal. Whether this be so or not, 
it is evident that the financial crisis is only yet in 
its earlier stages. Banks will have to be wound up, 
some of the poorer provincial governments may make de- 
fault, and there will be embarrassments of various kinds 
brought to light. That being so, there is little willingness 
on the part of the larger operators to increase their risks, 
and business generally is stagnant. The unwillingness is 
increased by the uncertainty of the Money Market, by the 
strike in South Wales, and by the absence of so many City 
men holiday-making. Yet an attempt is being made to 
raise prices on the plea chiefly of easier money and a more 
promising outlook in the Argentine Republic. The Con- 
tinental bourses having got easily through the liquida- 
tions at the beginning of the month are firmer than they 
were, and international securities have generally advanced. 
There has also been more doing than for a long time 
past in South African gold and land shares ; and prices 
have risen considerably. The production of the mines last 
month was considered very satisfactory. Hopes are enter- 
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tained that it will be equally so this month, and the 
weather is becoming more favourable for working. In the 
American market also there has been some advance in 
prices, due almost entirely, however, to transactions in 
New York, scarce anything being doing in London. 

The English railway dividends for the first half of the 
year, which have now been all declared, are fairly satis- 
factory. Of the twelve principal companies, six distribute 
at a higher rate than twelve months ago, three at the same 
rate, and three at lower rates. But these results were 
possible only because the companies brought forward from 
the second half of last year large balances. As a rule, the 
working expenses in the first six months of the year in- 
creased almost as much as the gross receipts. Indeed, the 
growth in the working expenses amounts to about 93 per 
cent. of the growth in the receipts. Although, however, 
the increased working expenses are unfavourable to share- 
holders, the railway market remains firm, because the 
weekly traffic returns show that the growth in the re- 
ceipts is being well maintained. Trade everywhere is still 
improving, and even in the shipbuilding trade, which has 
been so depressed since the beginning of January, there 
are symptoms of recovery. 


THE STEER. 
I. 
—— the grey that caps the green 
“ He stands, a stately steer, 
Of fair broad brow and steadfast mien, 
And outline bold and clear. 
Calm in his pride of strength he stands, 
A monarch of the hill, 
That no immunity demands 
Of any future ill. 


Il. 


Such to the gods had ancient men 
Thought meet for sacrifice : 

The seal of death that marked him then 
Is still within his eyes. 

These solemn eyes of dumb despair 
Reflect no hill-side gloom ; 

The darkness of his fate is there, 
The dignity of doom. 


Janet Logie Ropertson. 





SOOTHSAYING. 
‘// your petticoat comes down your sweetheart’s thinking 
on you.’—OLD SAYING. 


S I came adown the stair, 
- Blithely, without ever a care, 
Singing ‘ Lasses, love me,’ 
Fell my petticoat so gay, 
Round about my feet it lay : 
Some one’s thinking of me. 


Who I need not to be told ; 

For my Love’s a heart of gold 
And a faithful lover. 

O my Love, my Love is strong, 

Brave and handsome, good and young ! 
And my Love ’s no rover. 


Yet I pray his thoughts may be 
Clipt somewhat of sorcery, 
Lest good folk, with reason, 
Call her slattern through the town 
Whose gay petticoat comes down, 
In and out of season. 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ART AND MORALITY. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.]} 


Edinburgh, 14th August 1890. 
S1r,—I should imagine that most of your readers who have 
studied this correspondence will think that Mr. Whibley is very 
well able to take care of himself. He is sure of his point, and 
he has made it again and again in language which seems to me 
as lucid as it is trenchant. Still, it seems to take such a deal of 
hammering to get certain truths into certain heads that a few 
words on Mr. Whibley’s antagonists may not be wholly super- 
fluous. Mr. Whibley’s position is simply the position of Sainte- 
Beuve, and I do not know that Sainte-Beuve was a critic very 
greatly inferior to the gentlemen who have taken part against 
Mr. Whibley in this discussion. Indeed, if driven to it, I should 
hazard the opinion that Sainte-Beuve knew as much about his 
business as even Mr. Archer. I do not know that Mr. Archer’s 
letter helps us much. Cerebration, says Mr. Archer, includes 
imagination and observation and sundry other things, and he 
devotes about a column to showing that a man is likely to re- 
semble his father and his mother. Mr. Archer is probably right 
there, but that does not exactly settle the question at issue. Even 
in China, says Mr. Archer, a man cannot make potential artists 
of his ancestors. It is a luminous sentence, for which one is 
of course grateful ; but what has the inability of a Chinaman 
to make potential artists of his ancestors to do with the ques- 
tion whether (say) the Lesson in Anatomy is to be condemned 
because corpses are distasteful to the general, or whether the 
Lesbia poems are to be ejected from literature because Clodia 
was a married lady? No, Ido not think that Mr. Archer has 
completely settled the question. Then there is Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, who knows no reason why art may not preach a 
sermon and slay a gallant in consecutive half-hours, and who 
tells us that Théophile Gautier, by employing adultery in 47//e. 
de Maupin with no sense of proportion, ‘ tumbled down the 
precipice from the other side.’ Théo’s Maupin was not a 
married woman, so she was debarred from adultery ; she could 
not tumble down the precipice on that side, but if she could so 
have tumbled would she have thereby shed light on the subject 
under discussion ? Hardly. And then there is Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
who states that Zhe Christian Leader regards a book which, it 
appears, he has written, as an ethical parable. That this is a most 
momentous fact for the historian of English literature of course 
no man will dare to deny. But it does not help us greatly, for 
we knew before that Mr. Wilde differed from the public in his 
estimate of his own work. And then there is ‘H.,’ who seems 
to have some difficulty in keeping his manners from becoming 
fierce, and who among other cryptic utterances announces that 
‘it does not follow because a loathsome picture of a surgical 
operation might be painted that any picture of a lesson in 
anatomy must be loathsome.’ It does mot follow, but when 
did Mr. Whibley say it must? ‘H.’ wants to put down 
Radicalism and obscenity and other vile things; and I, for 
one, wish him all success in his crusade. Only he must not 
think that his crusade is identical with the interests of art. If 
it is so, then it is the work of the scavenger. He admits that 
however exquisitely a song were sung, if he disliked the senti- 
ment expressed in the words he should condemn both song 
and singer. That certainly shows that he would be a very bad 
person to employ as a musical critic, even on a daily paper; but 
does it exactly settle the point raised by Mr. Whibley? And then 
there is Mr. T. E. Brown, whose letter, whether you agree with 
it or not, is written with a raciness and a vigour that elevate it 
above all the correspondence—always excepting Mr. Whibley’s 
own letters. Only I wish that Mr. Brown would not talk about 
the light Hellenic fibre shivering the thrill of emotion off into 
space. When you are laying down the law about art it is 
perhaps as well not to speak of fibres shivering thrills. But it 
is delightful to learn on Mr. Brown’s authority that Mr. Oscar 
Wilde is cloacinal, and more than a literary dung-fly if he is 
at all stercoraceous. Mr. Brown alludes to Swift in his letter. 
His style is not exactly Swiftian, but he has the gist of the 
matter in him, and Dr. Murray’s dictionary will be out some 
day, no doubt. 
What lies at the root of this question when we have cleared 
it of weird talk about cerebration and stercoraceous dung-flies 
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and the amours of Mlle. de Maupin? Has any critic a warrant 
to draw a sharp line of severance between the subjects with 
which an artist may and may not deal? With Mr. Whibley | 
answer No. One man runs counter to a convention in his 
choice of a subject and fails. Another works in the teeth of a 
convention and succeeds. The leprosy of Naaman the Syrian 
in Scripture could not offend the most fastidious—not even 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. The leprosy of the Suffete in Salammpj 
is disgusting. In other words, all depends on treatment, 
No man has a right to mark out the limits of the king. 
dom of art and say ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther: 
‘H.’ may vent his virtue in reviling the moral misdemeanours 
of vocalists and novelists, but when he does so he ceases to be 
a musical ora literary critic. He usurps the pulpit or the 
platform of the moralist. Is the House Beautiful of Art to be 
a place wherein men of conflicting opinions may meet and for. 
get for a time their divergencies on religious and moral and 
political questions in a common appreciation of the highest 
creative work that the brain and hand of man can achieve? 
Or are the contours of a statue, the rhythm of a period, to be 
blessed or banned according as their author’s convictions com. 
mend them to the sectary who has taken up the trade of critic? 
With Mr. Whibley I answer No.—I am etc., 
WALTER WHYTE. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.) 


16 Tite Street, Chelsea, 13th August 1890, 

S1k,—I am afraid I cannot enter into any newspaper discus- 
sion on the subject of art with Mr. Whibley, partly because the 
writing of letters is always a trouble to me, and partly because 
I regret to say that I do not know what qualifications Mr. 
Whibley possesses for the discussion of so important a topic. 
I merely noticed his letter because, I am sure without in any 
way intending it, he made asuggestion about myself personally 
that was quite inaccurate. His suggestion was that it must 
have been painful to me to find that a certain section of the 
public, as represented by himself and the critics of some re- 
ligious publications, had insisted on finding what he calls ‘lots 
of morality’ in my story of Zhe Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Being naturally desirous of setting your readers right on a 
question of such vital interest to the historian, I took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out in your columns that I regarded all such 
criticisms as a very gratifying tribute to the ethical beauty of 
the story, and I added that I was quite ready to recognise that 
it was not really fair to ask ‘of any ordinary critic that he should 
be able to appreciate a work of art from every point of view. | 
still hold this opinion. Ifa man sees the artistic beauty of a 
thing, he will probably care very little for its ethical import. 
If his temperament is more susceptible to ethical than to 
esthetic influences, he will be blind to questions of style, treat- 
ment, and the like. It takes a Goethe to see a work of art 
fully, completely, and perfectly, and I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Whibley when he says that it is a pity that Goethe never 
had an opportunity of reading Dorian Gray. 1 feel quite 
certain that he would have been delighted by it, and I only 
hope that some ghostly publisher is even now distributing 
shadowy copies in the Elysian fields, and that the cover of 
Gautier’s copy is powdered with gilt asphodels. 

You may ask me, sir, why I should care to have the ethical 
beauty of my story recognised. I answer, simply because it 
exists, because the thing is there. The chief merit of Madame 
Bovary is not the moral lesson that can be found in it, any 
more than the chief merit of Sa/ammdé is its archeology ; but 
Flaubert was perfectly right in exposing the ignorance of those 
who called the one immoral and the other inaccurate ; and not 
merely was he right in the ordinary sense of the word, but he 
was artistically right, which is everything. The critic has to 
educate the public ; the artist has to educate the critic. 

Allow me to make one more correction, sir, and I will have 
done with Mr. Whibley. He ends his letter with the statement 
that I have been indefatigable in my public appreciation of my 
own work, I have no doubt that in saying this he means to 
pay me a compliment, but he really overrates my capacity, as 
well as my inclination, for work. I must frankly confess that, 
by nature and by choice, I am extremely indolent. Cultivated 
idleness seems to me to be the proper occupation for man. |! 
dislike newspaper controversies of any kind, and of the two 
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hundred and sixteen criticisms of Dorian Gray that have passed 
from my library table into the waste-paper basket I have taken 
ublic notice of only three. One was that which appeared in 
The Scots Observer. 1 noticed it because it made a suggestion, 
about the intention of the author in writing the book, which 
needed correction. The second was an article in Zhe Sz 
James's Gazette. It was offensively and vulgarly written, and 
seemed to me to require immediate and caustic censure. The 
tone of the article was an impertinence to any man of letters. 
The third was a meek attack in a paper called Zhe Daily 
Chronicle. 1 think my writing to The Daily Chronicle was an 
act of pure wilfulness. In fact, I feel sure it was. I quite 
forget what they said. I believe they said that Dorian Gray 
was poisonous, and I thought that, on alliterative grounds, it 
would be kind to remind them that, however that may be, it is 
at any rate perfect. That was all. Of the other two hundred 
and thirteen criticisms I have taken no notice. Indeed, I have 
not read more than half of them. It is asad thing, but one 
wearies even of praise. 

As regards Mr. Brown’s letter, it is only interesting in so far 
as it exemplifies the truth of what I have said above on the 
question of the two obvious schools of critics. Mr. Brown 
says frankly that he considers morality to be the ‘ strong point’ 
of my story. Mr. Brown means well, and has got hold of a 
half-truth, but when he proceeds to deal with the book from the 
artistic standpoint he, of course, goes sadly astray. To class 
Dorian Gray with M. Zola’s La Terre is as silly as if one were 
to class Musset’s For¢unio with one of the Adelphi melodramas. 
Mr. Brown should be content with ethical appreciation. There 
he is impregnable. 

Mr. Cobban opens badly by describing my letter, setting Mr. 
Whibley right on a matter of fact, as an ‘impudent paradox.’ 
The term ‘impudent’ is meaningless, and the word ‘ paradox’ 
is misplaced. I am afraid that writing to newspapers has a 
deteriorating influence on style. People get violent, and abusive, 
and lose all sense of proportion, when they enter that curious 
journalistic arena in which the race is always to the noisiest. 
‘Impudent paradox’ is neither violent, nor abusive, but it is 
not an expression that should have been used about my letter. 
However, Mr. Cobban makes full atonement afterwards for 
what was, no doubt, a mere error of manner, by adopting the 
impudent paradox in question as his own, and pointing out 
that, as I had previously said, the artist will always look at the 
work of art from the standpoint of beauty of style and beauty 
of treatment, and that those who have not got the sense of 
beauty, or whose sense of beauty is dominated by ethical con- 
siderations, will always turn their attention to the subject-matter 
and make its moral import the test and touchstone of the poem, 
or novel, or picture, that is presented to them, while the news- 
paper critic will sometimes take one side and sometimes the 
other, according as he is cultured or uncultured. In fact, Mr. 
Cobban converts the impudent paradox into a tedious truism, 
and, I dare say, in doing so does good service. The English 
public like tediousness, and like things to be explained to them 
ina tedious way. Mr. Cobban has, I have no doubt, already 
repented of the unfortunate expression with which he made his 
début, so 1 will sayno more about it. As faras I am concerned 
he is quite forgiven. 

And finally, sir, in taking leave of Zhe Scots Observer I feel 
bound to make a candid confession to you. It has been sug- 
gested to me by a great friend of mine, who is a charming and 
distinguished man of letters and not unknown to you person- 
ally, that there have been really only two people engaged in 
this terrible controversy, and that those two people are the 
editor of Zhe Scots Observer and the author of Dorian Gray. 
At dinner this evening, over some excellent Chianti, my friend 
insisted that under assumed and mysterious names you had 
simply given dramatic expression to the views of some of the semi- 

educated classes in our community, and that the letters signed 
‘H.’ were your own skilful, if somewhat bitter, caricature of the 
Philistine as drawn by himself. I admit that something of the 
kind had occurred to me when I read ‘H.’s’ first letter—the 
one in which he froposed that the test of art should be the 
political opinions of the artist, and that if one differed from the 
artist on the question of the best way of misgoverning Ireland, 
one should always abuse his work. Stili, there are such infinite 
varieties of Philistines, and North Britain is so renowned for 
seriousness, that I dismissed the idea as one unworthy of the 
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editor of a Scotch paper. I now fear that I was wrong, and 
that you have been amusing yourself all the time by inventing 
little puppets and teaching them how to use big words. Well, 
sir, if it be so—and my friend is strong upon the point—allow 
me to congratulate you most sincerely on the cleverness with 
which you have reproduced that lack of literary style which is, 
I am told, essential for any dramatic and life-like characterisa- 
tion. I confess that I was completely taken in; but I bear no 
malice ; and as you have no doubt been laughing at me in your 
sleeve, let me now join openly in the laugh, though it be a 
little against myself. A comedy ends when the secret is out. 
Drop your curtain, and put your dolls to bed. I love Don 
Quixote, but I do not wish to fight any longer with marionettes, 
however cunning may be the master-hand that works their wires. 
Let them go, sir, on the shelf. The shelf is the proper place 
for them. On some future occasion you can re-label them and 
bring them out for our amusement. They are an excellent 
company, and go well through their tricks, and if they are a 
little unreal, I am not the one to object to unreality in art. The 
jest was really a good one. The only thing that I cannot 
understand is why you gave your marionettes such extraordi- 
nary and improbable names.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, OSCAR WILDE. 


REVIEWS. 
OLD SCOTS LIFE. 


In Scottish Fields. By HUGH HALIBURTON. 
London : Paterson. 

In this volume Hugh Haliburton resumes the subject of a 
former book— For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake. The period he 
discusses is not very ancient history; for, setting aside the 
essays on Dunbar and Dr. Hornbook, everything he says was 
true of North Britain much less than a century ago. But 
there is a gap of far more than time between the Scotland of 
yesterday and the Scotland of to-day. She is rich now, she 
was poor then ; and, as the virtues and vices of the poor are 
different from those of the rich, it is only natural to expect 
great changes in the national character. The alteration has 
been sudden as well as great, and its effects are not yet fully 
worked out. Hugh Haliburton affects the lower end of the 
scale. His observations have the special value that they are 
drawn not from books but from the experience and the tradi- 
tional lore of old folk with whom he has conversed. The essay 
on The Revolution in the Rural Districts is a good example of 
this. The author is inclined to wax sentimental over the past ; 
but he has fortunately for his readers no special theory to pro- 
pound. You can regard him with some confidence as an accurate 
reporter. He is not an economist, and his discussion of the 
‘Revolution’ is by no means exhaustive. He refers to steam as 
the ultimate cause of the depopulation, but it was only one of 
several. All the forces at work may be referred to two classes : 
mental changes, which make the rustic to desire a city life ; and 
material changes, chiefly but not exclusively improvements in 
agricultural machinery which reduce the amount of human 
labour required. The first is stronger than the second, for 
certainly more people could find work in the country. A signi- 
ficant fact in proof of this is the great increase of late years 
in the permanent Irish element in the Lothians. It was long 
a superstition that no Irishman could hold a plough : he had 
not, it was believed, sufficient steadiness ; but there are plenty 
of Irish ploughmen now. Indeed, the Caledonian has gone and 
the Hibernian has come in such numbers that in many districts 
both dialect and manners are modified, and a plantation of the 
Lothians has avenged the plantation of Ulster. 

Five of the essays—almost half the book—are on Burns. The 
two most interesting are on Burns as a letter-writer, and as an 
artist. Hugh Haliburton has already edited an edition of the 
letters, and he may be supposed to know the ground tolerably 
well. What he says strikes one as sound. Thus, he remarks 
that as the poet was a letter-writer all through the most im- 
portant years of his life, and as each event that marked his 
career was recorded by him with the impressions it produced, 
it is in the epistles you must seek for the true Burns. And yet 
people look in every other direction. There are a hundred 
lives of him, and which is worst it were hard to tell, though 
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that deplorable effort of the late Principal Shairp probably 
deserves the ‘bad eminence.’ They are all full of stupid cen- 
sure as stupid apology, of senseless praise as senseless blame. 
Disregard them altogether, and study the letters. There you 
learn what manner of man was this eternally interesting per- 
sonality. As to the other essay, it is a brief discourse on this 
text : ‘ He was a literary man in the sense that what he left 
us is literature, but in no other.’ Burns, according to Hugh 
Haliburton, was not an artist. Of course this is merely a mat- 
ter of definition. If the work of the artist must be artificial, 
elaborate, non-natural, then was Burns no artist. He did not 
always strike the mark right off ; he recast many of his pieces 
most assiduously, sometimes with the happiest results, some- 
times with the reverse. He was capable now and again of verses 
of singular atrocity. But he knew wherein his strength con- 
sisted. He had the exact perception of the exact word to employ; 
he knew the literary value of the work of his predecessors, as 
the letters to Thomson, quite apart from the poems themselves, 
show again and again. It is mere impertinence to deny him 
the title of artist. Then, says our author, Burns did not make 
the language he used ; it was simply the speech of the dis- 
trict. No one ever said anything else. The words used in 
Lear were the very words of Eastcheap and the Bankside, and 
so the words of Death and Dr. Hornbook were in constant use 
in Ayr and Mauchline ; but Shakespeare in the highest degree, 
and Burns in a high though of course a far inferior degree, 
had the knack, skill, art, genius—call it what you will—of put- 
ting them together so as to produce a definite and designed 
effect. Again, no one would deny that there were Scottish 
poets before Burns. The names of Fergusson and Ramsay are 
well known (witness Hugh Haliburton himself !), but what all 
decent critics say is that the difference between such feeble 
folk and the lad that was born in Kyle is the difference between 
the very small andthe very great. A number of Burns’s songs 
in some form or other existed before him. Such are Gae Fetch 
to Me a Pinto Wine and Now all is Done that Man can do. 
But these lyrics are now rightly associated with his name, 
because by certain changes—(in some lines only a word, but 
such a word !)—he has completely transformed them ; in short, 
refined rude ore into polished gold. That is just where he 
shows himself an artist. And if Hugh Haliburton cannot see 
it, so much the worse for them that look to him for guidance. 





MINOR VERSE. 


Mr. Francis Adams, the singer of Songs of The Army of 
the Night (London : Vizetelly), is more angry with everything 
than anybody in literature since the Angry Boy. One feels, 
too, that like the Angry Boy he would be all the better for a 
proper cudgelling. He is a Socialist, it should be said ; and 
he has Socialist friends and admirers, one of whom, Mr. Sydney 
Jephcott (attached to the Brisbane Boomerang), is by way of 
being as blatant a person and as painful a writer of English as 
himself ; and he dedicates his work ‘To You,’ whosoever and 
whatsoever you be, who are an earner of wages and a payer 
of rent, ‘in the hope that you may see how you are being 
robbed’ by the Capitalist, that arch-brigand, and that chief of 
thieves, the Landowner. If you are in this quandary (as most 
likely you are), you will of necessity applaud your poet in his 
denunciations of ‘ the tinsel creed of Christ’ ; you will sympa- 
thise with his appeal to ‘India, India, O my lovely land,’ to 
rise and ‘chuck’ the ‘greedy English snake with fangs and 
lips that suck and never slake’; you will applaud when he 
singles out Mr. C. S. Parnell (that Avenger of the Nations !) 
as ‘pure’ and ‘ brave’ and ‘dauntless’ and ‘a hater of the 
wrong,’ and all the rest of it ; you will re-echo his objurgation 
of England (that foul sea-harlot !) ; and you will go with him 
heart and soul when he ‘lashes the bloody aristocracy’ and 
turns his Reynolds’s Newspaper into sonnets and songs and 
imitations of Heine. If your mood is other, you will wonder 
how it is that the poor man found a publisher, and why his 
relations do not take better care of him. 

Mr. Warham St. Leger’s Ballads from Punch, and Other 
Poems (London: Scott) remind you not a little of an organ- 
piano. There are times when you listen to the song of that 
instrument with real pleasure: it is bright, it is fluent, it is 
gay, it mingles pleasantly with the light of the London morning 
and the perfume of your first cigar ; and for five minutes you 
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would like it to go on all day. But there comes the instant 
of ‘sad satiety’; and lo! the thing is, a nuisance; and you 
hurry to your scuttle for the material of protest : and you pelt 
the artist (with execrations and with coals and halfpence) ou 
of earshot. Thus it is—or rather thus you would it were—with 
Mr. Warham St. Leger. He, too, is bright ; he, too, is fluent ; 
he, too, is gay ; and after some thirty pages you would fain to 
your scuttle and have at him. He is a cheerful, skilful rhyme. 
ster, indeed, with touches of pleasant wit and occasional 
notes of whimsical and moving humour. But there is five or 
six times as much of him as there ought to be; and you find 
yourself regretting very soon that he is not outside the window 
with his organ-piano, and that you are not inside it with your 
vocabulary and your halfpence and your coals. 

In the earlier section of So#g-Strays (London : Unwin), the 
author whereof has not unwisely withheld his or her name, 
foam-flakes and clouds and moths and moors and bees and a 
lump of clay prattle and lament and moralise, and a child 
chatters to its doll, and a piece of tinsel expresses repentance, 
and a lullaby is sung to a baby : 

‘ Baby go to bee-by, Baby go to bee-by, 
Bee-by, bee-by, baby’ ; 
and a touching tribute is paid to a dog : 
‘ Nearer I come—more near, 
The laugh in his eye grows pale— 
His pleading soft whine I hear, 
But louder the tell-tale tail, 
The thump of that tell-tale tail.’ 
In the second section, which,consists of sonnets and sestetts, 
Sappho and Heine and Goethe and Raphael and George Sand 
and Rosaline and Romeo and others of the immortals are the 
interlocutors ; and it would be hard to say whether they or the 
moths and foam-flakes speak to less purpose and in more tune- 
less and colourless verse. 

Mr. Ernest Radford states that, having put his life into a 
‘tiny book of song’—Chambers Twatn (London: Mathews) 
the curious, the perplexing, name of it—he intends, should the 
volume quicken the pulse of his Love, to defy the bloodless 
critic to do his worst. Sometimes he is lachrymose, and makes 
his moan on the old days and the old ways and cheerless 
couches and broken rings, and writes an inscription for an 
urn : 

‘She chose to die. 
Grave here, beneath our helpless flowers, 
She chose to die. 
Alas ! the sun forsook her sky.’ 
Sometimes he is gay and arch and familiar, and carols of 
luncheons and kisses in merriest disdain of the bloodless one : 
‘And he said—but oh, that I can’t tell you ! 
Sut he kissed me before he began ; 
He's over six feet and he’s lovely, 
If he isn’t an ideal man.’ 


And sometimes he unlocks his heart in a strain of weird 


humour : 
‘I came, I saw, I fielded ‘‘ point,” 
Till Buggins minimus, by Jingo, 
Knocked my fore-finger out of joint, 
And chirruped, ‘‘ Hold it, Old Flamingo,” 
It made me hop.’ 


Part of the volume consists of curious exercises in the unscan- 
nable. To each of these a line of German is prefixed: ¢.g., 
Im wunderschoinen Monat Mai. The assumption appears to 
be that Heine is all unknown to the bloodless critic. 

There are about a dozen pieces in Miss Florence Severne’s 
Verses and Thoughts (London : Spottiswoode) which are truly 
felt and simply expressed and not ungracefully turned. When 
she is content to speak as a woman she speaks sincerely, and 
there is a touch of pathos in her love-wails. Constancy and 
Love and This Yearjand Last are pretty with a melancholy 
prettiness. The verses may be depressing, but they are never 
morbid. When she would show us, however, how a man feels 
and speaks when he is in love, her defective experience com- 
pels her toshrill in a sustained falsetto. Zhe Twin Sisters is 
the one notable thing in the book. The subject is somewhat 
unpleasant, but it is handled with a power of which Miss 
Severne nowhere else betrays a sign. There is certainly pro- 
mise in the piece, but the greater part of the volume consists 
of rhymed moralities and pieties, and these are naught. 
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Mr. Bulkeley’s A/ypius, and Other Poems (London: Kegan 
Paul) belongs to that class of verse-books which are infinitely 
more depressing than doggerel. They are written in tolerably 
correct English ; they are certain to contain an ominous array 
of sonnets and at least one ‘idyl,’ it may be of the Tennysonian 
or it may be of the rough and ‘realistic’ type : a section of 
them is generally devoted to what are called translations— Heine 
being the favourite victim. And you search them in vain for a 
line that will give a gleam of hope for their manufacturer’s future. 
You shall not alight on a fresh thought, a felicitous fancy, a 
musical cadence, a note of original melody, a stanza jewelled 
with a rich and sparkling phrase. You might as well look for 
roses and lilies on the ribbed sea-sand. Mr. Bulkeley makes 
one or two struggles after originality : 
‘ Standing upon that rock stamen, 
Enough that each were just an Amen’ ; 
and again : 
‘ Keep the rising accent 
Higher : that is well ; 
Of gloomy thought the rack sent 
Back into their hell.’ 
It is well meant, but it will hardly redeem his book from the 
limbo of the unreadable. 

Having won the dramatist’s crown with Wad/ace, Mr. Charles 
Waddie has turned him to satire. His Scotia's Darling Seat 
(Edinburgh : Waddie) is a dialogue. Gordon, a patriot, meets 
a friend whose ‘ outward action doth denote the inward spirit 
to be much perturbed.’ The perturbed spirit explains that 
Edinburgh is a detested place where vice and folly vie, and 
which is visited at intervals by a certain Old Man ‘ who comes 
to tell how they must bow the neck to England’s yoke,’ who 
‘thunders at the dreadful crimes that doth pollute his rival’s 
government,’ and who is perfectly unrepentant for the past 
‘when his hard heel did crush out Ireland’s life.’ (The per- 
turbed spirit, like Ram Dass, hath a spice of sense in him.) 
‘Genius doth fly our streets, dulness reigns here.’ When great 
surgeons appear in this city of horror ‘some paltry advocate, 
nose stuck in air, presumes to patronise these sons of worth.’ 
Worse than the paltry advocates, however, are the ‘ poor gram- 
marians playing with words, torturing the young mind with 
their paltry rules.” A pupil-of theirs ‘may spell a page of 
Cesars Commentary, but guiltless he of all the useful arts 
that doth adorn this breathing modern world.’ Gordon consoles 
the anti-grammarian. He points out that ‘though great 
genius be denied reward’ (here the name of Waddie will flash 
on the mind of every reader), still ‘the mass of mankind are 
much better read.’ Then they go up to the Calton Hill, and the 
author adjures the sons of worth to come from the home of 
eagles and drive the Unionist and the grammarian from the 
land. The passages here quoted are printed in Mr. Waddie’s 
book in the form which is usually reserved for verse. 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS. 


Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum, or, Ireland’s Anctent Schools 
and Scholars. By the Most REv. JOHN HEALY, D.D., 
LL.D., etc., Coadjutor-Bishop of Clonfert. 1890. Dublin : 
Sealy. 

It is a far enough cry from the Ireland of to-day to the Erin 
of the fifth century, from Parnell to Patrick, and from William 
O’Brien to Fiacc of Sletty. As the reader makes his way 
through Dr. Healy’s stout but unprepossessing ‘volume, the 
discordant clamour of contemporary politics sounds faintlier 
on his ear, and he is listening instead to the surf on the rocky 
ledges of Aran or the sandy coves of Iona, where Enda prayed 
and Columba taught, among the wild kerns that peopled those 
lonely strongholds of sanctity andlearning. The illusion would 
be more complete, it is true, if the venerable author were gifted 
with a less jejune style, and could make his saintly figures 
move and breathe. As it is, he creates an impression of being 
over-weighted with materials—borne down, so to speak, by 
mere names and dates; insomuch that his work, it is feared, 
will never achieve a wide and lasting popularity. The industry 
and fidelity of the antiquarian are conspicuous in it from cover 
to cover: what is wanting is the transforming imagination of 
the man of genius. 

Dr. Healy (who is one of the commissioners for the publica- 
tion of the Brehon laws) puts into his opening chapter the little 
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that is known of the state of learning in Ireland before the 
arrival of St. Patrick, and gives a succinct account of the 
different functions of Druids, Bards, and Brehons. Of none of 
these classes has he much that is particularly new to tell. We 
are informed, indeed, that the first-named gentry were in the 
habit of enforcing their judicial decisions by ‘a kind of social 
excommunication, which few people dared to despise,’ and in 
this primeval boycotting the author, without apparent dis- 
approval, sees foreshadowed ‘the similar excommunications, 
both in things social and political,’ which disgrace his country 
to this day. About the Brehons, too, he makes sundry remark- 
able statements. Upon the face of that distinguished judge, 
Sencha the son of Ailell, ‘three permanent blotches appeared 
whenever he pronounced a false judgment’; while Morann, 
another notable magistrate, was recalled to the enunciation of 
truth and justice by the automatic tightening of a chain which 
he wore for that purpose round his neck. How would pro- 
ceedings be enlivened by such manifestations to-day ! 

Of St. Patrick’s birth, captivity, and subsequent education at 
Marmoutier, Auxerre, and Lerins, and of his long and eventful 
ministry among the Irish Celts, there is a clear enough sum- 
mary some thirty pages long. As many more are devoted to 
the writings of the saint and his disciples, with regard to whom 
Dr. Healy has accumulated a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation. The famous Confession (the text of which is found in 
the Book of Armagh and several other ancient manuscripts), 
the Epistle to Coroticus, the so-called Lerica (breast-plate) 
or Deer's Cry (still chanted by the peasantry of the south and 
west), the 7ripartite Life of the saint himself, and the various 
hymns of St. Sechnall and St. Fiacc are successively passed 
in review. The schools of Armagh and Kildare—the latter 
associated with the name and fame of St. Bridget—are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters, and in the remainder of his first 
division the author deals in cursory fashion with a number 
of minor monastic establishments of the fifth century. The 
Epistle of Gildas, once rector of the great school of Armagh, 
which forms the second part of the writer’s De Excidio 
Britannia Liber Querulus, and is addressed to the five petty 
princes or tyrants of Britain, seems to be (as the bishop remarks 
with gusto) ‘a very spicy piece of writing.’ It would, in fact, 
do credit to the columns of United Ireland when the conductor 
of that cultivated journal is ransacking zoology for epithets on 
behalf of Mr. Balfour. The first of these unhappy kinglets is 
accused of perjury, robbery, adultery, and murder ; two others 
are denounced as ‘lion’s-cub’ and ‘panther’; the fourth is a 
‘butcher,’ and the fifth—(a charming title this, which we com- 
mend to the attention of any Irish editor whose vocabulary is 
running low)—an ‘insular dragon.’ We cannot follow Dr. 
Healy at length through his elaborate résumé of the monastic 
schools of the sixth century, connected with the members of 
the second order of Irish saints such as St. Enda of Aran 
and St. Finnian of Clonard. Of both of these, and of the 
institutions of Clonfert, Moville, and Clonmacnoise, the reader 
will find a full account, not the least entertaining part of 
it being the section devoted to the works of Dicuil the 
geographer, who probably received his education at the last- 
named seat of learning. His treatise De Mensura Orbis Ter- 
rarum, which the author calls one of the most interesting 
monuments of ancient Irish scholarship, seems to have been 
strangely neglected in the country of its birth, and to have 
owed its publication, in 1807 and again in 1814, to a couple of 
French editors. The adventures of certain Irish pilgrims in 
the neighbourhood of the Pyramids, as recounted by Dicuil in 
his magnum opus, are probably a plagiarism from Mr. Rider 
Haggard : ‘The pilgrims,’ he says, ‘saw them from the river 
rising like mountains, four in one place, and three in another. 
Then they landed to view these wonders close at hand, and 
coming to one of the three greater pyramids, they saw eight 
men and one woman and a great lion stretched dead beside it. 
The lion had attacked them, and the men in turn had attacked 
the lion with their spears, with the result that all perished in 
the mutual slaughter, for the place was a desert, and there 
was no one at hand to help them.’ Elsewhere, of Iceland, 
‘It is now thirty years’ says Dicuil, ‘since certain clerics, 
who remained in that island (Ultima Thule) from the Ist 
of February to the 1st of August, told me that not only at 
the summer solstice (as Solinus said), but also for several 
days about the solstice, the setting sun at eventide merely hid 
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himself, as it were, for a little behind a hill, so that there was 
no darkness even for a moment, and whatever a man wished 
to do, if zt were only to pick vermin off his shirt (vel pediculos 
de camisia abstrahere|—he could do as it were in the light of 
the sun, and if he were on a mountain of any height, he could 
doubtless see the sun all through.’ Of Columba, the ‘typical 
Celt,’ as Dr. Healy calls him, with all the characteristic fail- 
ings and virtues of the race—‘ poet, statesman, and scholar, 
the apostle of many tribes and the founder of many churches’— 
we have a complete and a very charming picture. The subject 
is near to our author’s heart, and over the island-settlement of 
Iona and the Columban schools of Durrow and Kells (the two 
famous ‘ Books’ of which are still in existence) he lingers with 
manifest delight. 

The book has not been very carefully corrected for the 
press : its index is anything but complete, and sheer misspell- 
ings are of commoner occurrence than should be the case 
in a work of such pretensions. A vexatious inconsistency 
is also shown in the printing of proper names and other 
Celtic words : thus the abode of St. Fiacc is variously given 
as S/eibte and S/etty on adjoining pages, and the word for 
a Causeway appears both as ¢ogher and ¢ochar. The map is 
good as far as it goes, but it would have been a great improve- 
ment if detached plans of some of the more important centres 
of monastic activity on the scale of the one-inch Ordnance 
Survey had been inserted in the text. Second-rate illustrations 
are no doubt worse than none at all, and we do not regret 
their absence even from a_ professedly popular history ; but 
to a reader doing battle with complicated topographical details 
the humblest sketch-map is a relief. We have written enough 
to show that Dr. Healy has by no means said the last word 
on the early history of Irish monasticism. But the subject 
is so obscure and its connection with that of our own dawn- 
ing civilisation is so intimate that any honest attempt to deal 
with it deserves the heartiest approval. 


FICTION. 

The new Mark Rutherford is called A/iriam’s Schooling 
London: Kegan Paul), and consists of (1) a frontispiece by 
Mr. Walter Crane, which is symbolical, amazing, ill-drawn, por- 
tentous, and insignificant—all in the highest degree ; (2) of cer- 
tain studies in drama—Samuel, Rizpah, Gideon—from the Old 
Testament, which are all worth reading ; and (3) of a brace 
of short studies in character and circumstance called respec- 


tively ‘ Miriam’s Schooling’ and ‘ Michael Trevanion.’ Both 
these last are excellent work, the former especially. Miriam 


Tacchi, indeed, is a really admirable creation, and her experi- 
ences are well enough invented and done to be real literature. 
It is only a study in the commonplace ; but the commonplace 
is to many as difficult and as complete an experience as was 
the Italian Campaign to Buonaparte or to Hannibal the de- 
scent upon Italy ; and to show that this is so—and to show it 
simply, naturally, inevitably—is the great and abiding merit 
of the work. It has the look, half-sordid and half-empty, of 
the main street in a little country town ; and it is as abounding 
in life, in character, in atmosphere, in the facts of passion and 
experience, as we know, but may not discern, the main street in 
a little country town to be. An ignorant, ambitious, ‘ unusual’ 
girl ; a brother with a liking for liquor ; an ideal in the shape 
of a music-hall singer ; a decent provincial widower with a 
turn for mechanics; an astronomical parson ; a set of experi- 
ences that breathe of by-streets and natural instincts rather 
sordidly encountered and the squalor of second-pair-backs— 
how to make rature of such elements as these? That is for 
Mark Rutherford to show. We know how Zola would do it; 
and Mark Rutherford is not Zola. Let that be enough ; and let 
us thank our stars for that Anglo- Norman habit of cleanliness— 
of body and mind—which even Puritanism has not utterly 
abolished and destroyed, and to which we owe such creations 
(among others) as Miriam Tacchi and Maggie Tulliver. 

Mr. Alfred St. Johnston, in A South-Sea Lover (London : 
Macmillan), has produced a romance of the affections that 
some boys and most girls will regard with pleasure. True, it 
pictures the Earthly Paradise before it was given over to rum 
and true religion ; and true, it is here and there a trifle excessive 
in the way of eloquence. But the heroes are such specimens of 
the pure and noble school-boy on the war-path, and its heroines 
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are so very, very like the finest and largest type of school-girl as 
she might be if only she had no lessons to learn and not too 
much to wear, that, as we have said, its effect on certain 
sections of the novel-reading community must needs be direct 
and delightful enough. It is full of adventure, for one 
thing; as Mr. Rider Haggard has ordained, it contains a 
proper and judicious proportion of fighting, for another ; 
and for a third, there is just love-making enough to move the 
youthful male to toleration and his sister to a pleased anda 
sustained interest. Perhaps it does not tell them much about 
the manners and customs of the Polynesian in his palmy time: 
ere missionaries were, and he had no morals to speak of, and— 
at all events in the intervals of carbonadoing his enemies and 
being himself made into carbonadoes—he was altogether the 
gayest and happiest of living things. But perhaps it is not 
much the worse for that. An ideal is always a good thing in 
its way ; and Mr. St. Johnston has an ideal ; and those in quest 
of information can go elsewhere. There is not much blood- 
shed, after all; there is at least enough of single combat and 
the desperate delights of surf-riding ; and the self-sacrifice of 
Soma is nobly conceived and by no means ill-conveyed. 

Forreston (London: Digby), by Newton Tempest, is im- 
mature in design and crude in fact. The story is laid in an 
English country parish blessed with a rectorial deity and popu- 
lated by ‘sweet girls and gentle mothers,’ to whom the school 
treat is a soul-inspiring revel. The sometime defunct gover- 
ness-heroine is disentombed. She looks ‘touchingly beautiful 
in deep mourning,’ wears the customary ‘ white rosebuds,’ and 
smiles a ‘calm, sweet smile.’ The ‘never-to-be-forgotten 
smile’ of the ‘singularly handsome’ young hero at once indi- 
cates him as her affinity. The development of two people who 
give promise of enlivening the story by being a trifle less 
immaculate than the others was apparently beyond the author's 
capacity, for they are inconsequent drop, while the alto- 
gether blameless characters—who act with the mechanical 
unanimity of a stage chorus—go ciicking and jerking to the 
final chapter ; where with one accord they meet to shout a 
welcome to the lonely governess, now a ‘ lovely blushing bride,’ 
in the act of bringing home her ‘noble-looking’ trophy. 

The Fantoccint Man, or, Foundling Earl. By Warren 
Townshend. (London: Roper and Drowley.) In this silly 
little book there are a wise idiot, a wicked baronet of the most 
approved type, a hunchback whose ugliness is surpassed only 
by his strength, and various other minor puppets. The plot 
is interrupted with astonishing frequency to permit the author 
to give utterance to his own inconsequent and pestilent poli- 
tical and social doctrines ; virtue, offensive as Mr. Townshend 
makes it, is rewarded, and vice—vice of the real transpontine 
sort—is punished. The author is not naturally incapable of 
better things. Love Zales (Paterson) demand no considerable 
mention. They are selections neither very new nor very 
notable from English, Scottish, Irish, American, and German 
the best tale is a small and early translation made by 
The volumes, however, 


writers : 
Carlyle from the German of Muszus. 
are prettily printed and bound. 

One of the Wicked (London : Ward and Downey), by Godfrey 
Burchett, is very wicked indeed. He accomplishes the murder 
of a legitimate and somewhat stupid and exasperating male 
relative with an instrument like a three-pronged fork. The 
three-pronged fork is distinctly ‘fresh’ as a weapon of assas- 
sination, especially as derived from the handle of a young 
person’s umbrella. The concatenation is obvious: it is the 
young person of the umbrella (the clandestine and unacknow- 
ledged wife of the murdered man) who is arrested, tried, and 
condemned for the crime. The whole array of diabolical cir- 
cumstance it were neither becoming nor necessary to set 
forth. Let it suffice to say that ‘one of the wicked’ is an 
unadulterated scoundrel, but that his enormity is atoned by 
the agreeableness of certain subordinate characters—notably 
the domestic who marries a successful American, the young 
heiress who has frank and daring opinions, and the ancient 
companion who has as little mind as a jelly-fish. The story 
on the whole is well-written and readable. 

The House of the Wolf (London : Longmans), by Stanley 
Weyman, is the best tale of adventure that has appeared 
since Aiduapfped. It is written in vigorous, direct English ; 
there is no moralising, no needless description, no historic 


padding, no love-making ; the story swings irresistibly onward; 
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the interest never flags; the characters stand out in strong 
colour and bold relief. The scene is laid in France in the 
days of the League—first on the red dusty highways of the 
south, afterwards in the blood-stained streets of Paris. Three 
gallant lads—Anne, Marie, and Croisette—ride up to Paris to 
rescue the Huguenot lover of their kinswoman, Kit, his life 
being endangered by his rival the Vidame de Beziers. They 
arrive in the city on the eve of St. Bartholomew, and after wit- 
nessing the massacres and passing from hair-breadth ’scape to 
hair-breadth ’scape, return happily to Provence with the man 
they went northward to save. The story in part suggests the 
opening chapters of Ja Reine Margot, where the massacre is 
likewise described ; and so good is Mr. Weyman’s work, that 
in depicting the horrors of the night of slaughter he does not 
yield to Dumas. Of course his characters cannot for a moment 
compare to such surpassing creations as the great Henri de 
Navarre and the charming Marguerite and the chivalrous La 
Mole and Coconnas—that triumph in the goguenard. But 
certain of the incidents (especially the escape of Anne and 
his brothers from the Vidame’s house) are hardly less exciting 
than the escape of La Mole into Marguerite’s chamber. Anne 
is as gallant, ready-witted, and winning a youth as has won the 
heart of a novel-reader for many along day. The swaggering 
master of the horse, Blaise Buré, is a very clever, dashing 
sketch ; and as for the Vidame, truculent, vengeful, rough and 
sneering of speech as he shows himself through the course of 
the tale, his last act is the act of a true French gentleman. 
After he has saved the life of his successful rival for Kit’s heart, 
you read of his death with regret. One would like to hear of 
the further deeds of Anne and Marie and Croisette. And 
herein Mr. Weyman might again follow the example of the 
Master of all them that write tales of adventure, and givea 
continuation to this delightful story. 


THE PIT OF COBURG. 

Memoirs of Ernest I1., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. \11. and 
Iv. Translated from the German by PERCY ANDREAE, 
Ph.D. London: Eden. 

The author of the saying that one can’t have too much of a 
good thing had never read the Coburg Memoirs. A third and 
a fourth volume of Duke Ernst’s dus Meinem Leben have been 
prepared for English readers. In the original text there are 
‘trenchéd gashes’ wide and deep; whole chapters of por- 
tentous length and weight have been hacked out and the order 
of others has been rearranged ; and still the tale is left half- 
told. Twenty years of the Grand Duke’s life—and all these 
crowded with great events—remain to be reviewed ; and we 
can scarce hope to see the end in less than four volumes more. 
The Duke’s fault is his incapacity to detach himself and his 
house from the transactions in which he was an on-looker or 
a minor actor. The idea is implied or expressed that the 
affairs of Europe revolve round those of the Coburgs, whose 
prerogative it is to supply a chief part of the motive power 
and the guiding intelligence. Like his uncle Leopold, the 
Duke ‘never lets an opportunity pass without giving good 
advice, and grasps at every chance of ‘expounding his ex- 
tremely philosophic method of viewing the general state of the 
world’s affairs in an academic lecture containing many sayings 
of a rich and experienced mind.’ The advice is generally good, 
but there is such a lot of it! the method is sometimes philo- 
sophic, but it is as long-winded! The Duke is wise and liberal- 
minded, but not quite so wise nor so liberal-minded as he believes. 
On occasion he has played in the European drama, but his 
part—being that of Chorus—might be cut out without spoiling 
the piece. It is edifying to note how vastly the Coburgs bored 
and were bored by each other with exhaustive commentaries 
upon public and private events. The Prince Consort puts aside 
his brother’s papers with the remark, more politely expressed, 
that life is not long enough to read them; while the historian 
seldom fails to slip into his praises of the paragon of men and 
brothers some little word or phrase hinting that his character 
was not at all points so perfect as other biographers would have 
us believe. 

Duke Ernst’s material is undoubtedly of value ; only, like the 
sovereign with which you can put a girdle round the earth, it is 
desperately attenuated. As to his faults of manner and style, 
hone with any bowels of compassion will visit them roughly ; 
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the translator has taken deadly revenge for all such sins. If 
there be one thing more than another upon which Duke Ernst 
has bestowed pains, and about which he manifests the artist’s 
pride in his handiwork, it is his portraiture of the Emperor 
Nicholas ; and this is how the terrific Andreae has handled it : 
‘It was indeed necessary to have received immediate impres- 
sions of him [Nicholas] in order to form an adequate idea of 
a despot nature, such as the world hardly produces any more 
to-day. ... He was the most perfect uniform wearer among 
all European sovereigns, a model for every kind of parade 
exhibition. He affected all and everything by the innate great 
sense which is expressed in the phrase, “nimbus of the auto- 
crat.” .. . Above all things he understood how to take one 
aback’; and so on. If the Duke’s knowledge of the English 
nation and the English tongue be only a tenth part as large 
as he believes it to be, he will spend hours of agony over him- 
self in English. As he was the first in Europe to discover the 
sham of power behind the uniform of Nicholas, he was also 
the first to discover the plans and the special perils to Ger- 
many dissembled by the mask that Louis Napoleon wore before 
guests less privileged than his ‘cousin’ of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
History, however, has not confirmed his judgment on the ‘Man 
of Destiny’ as ‘the man who never lied,’ and the ‘man who 
may become more dangerous to Germany than his uncle.’ In- 
timacy at the Tuileries had its penalties. ‘The Empress in 
particular, says the Duke, ‘by questions, allusions, and re- 
marks respecting the English Royal Family, managed to cause 
me many a trying hour at the Imperial dinner-table,’ and there 
was a time ‘when at the mere mention of my brother’s name 
many a drop of perspiration might have been seen on my 
brow.’ On one occasion he had succeeded in confining the 
conversation to the safe subject of the Parisian fashions, and 
‘to the little gallantries which in the society of this charming 
woman were at all times as gladly offered as they were received,’ 
when the Empress suddenly broke in with the naive question, 
‘How the Duke of Cambridge was related to the Queen of 
England?’ Even the solution of this simple genealogical 
problem spoiled the poor Duke’s dinner, for, says he, ‘my 
brother rose up before my mind’s eye with his most forbid- 
ding look, and in the act, as it were, of strictly weighing every 
word I uttered.’ Still, he is often indiscretion’s self in unveil- 
ing the virtues and the foibles of royal persons. 

Extending from 1850 to 1870, the present instalment covers 
the whole period of the Second Empire, and begins the history 
of the new line of German Kaisers; for Duke Ernst closes 
with Sedan. ‘ Pedagogic’ as is their tone and miserable as is 
the translation, the volumes are among those that no student 
of the national and dynastic history of Germany and Britain 
can think of overlooking. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. 


The City of Dundee Illustrated. By DAVID BARRIE. 
Dundee : Winter. 

A halfpenny-worth of sack to an intolerable amount of bread 
is a fair description of Mr. David Barrie’s ‘ Reminiscences and 
remarks, critical and otherwise, relating to Dundee and neigh- 
bourhood, and to certain events therein and elsewhere in 
Scotland, during the last sixty years, and relating to local 
government in Scotland’; and the bread is dry and musty and 
the sack uncommon thin. Certain materials are shaken to- 
gether, but they will not marry: their ‘ relations,’ which are so 
many, remain dubious if not illegitimate. Yet it is impossible 
to be seriously angry. Itis not our author’s fault that the gift 
of style is denied him, and that not even ‘attendance at 
the classes of Edinburgh University’ will bestow a faculty of 
literary arrangement without some favouring aid from Nature. 
He does his best for his readers and for his native town, and 
it is by excess of good-will that instead of offering a modest 
little sheaf of local reminiscences, with a pamphlet setting forth 
his ‘ views for assisting in some measure to promote the further 
reform of many particulars relating to local government in 
Scotland not included in the statute,’ he crushes them under 
the weight of a Dundee //lustrated. 

Mr. Barrie’s reminiscences range over a matter of sixty years. 
Dundee in that period has marvellously grown and increased 
in goods. The statistics are there to prove it, and Mr. Barrie 
is not sparing of them. But it is better still to know that the 
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townsfolk as well as the town have improved since the first 
Reform Bill. In the matter of keeping the public peace they 
are undoubtedly more praiseworthy than in days when they 
thought it appropriate to celebrate the transfer of political 
power to the people by smoking the justices out of the council- 
room, sacking the police office, and burning the ‘ superinten- 
dent’s books, the benches of the court-room, the watchman’s 
great-coats and rattles’ in a heap before the door. It wasa 
local Taking of the Bastile ; only the revolutionary programme 
was not carried further. Dundee preserves no memorial of 
that ‘comparatively wild time.’ There existed one, in the shape 
of a stone eight or ten pounds in weight hurled by a reformer 
of the period through a window of the town-clerk’s office ; but it 
disappeared along with the cat-o’-nine-tails with which ‘two 
fleshers were flogged’ through the streets, and, says Mr. Barrie, 
‘It is a pity that some person of inquiring mind had not the 
sense to make a judicious theft of them and to present them to 
the Dundee Museum.’ It is recorded that on the occasion of 
the flogging the officiating hangman, no doubt a ‘judicious 
person of inquiring mind,’ asked the magistrates whether he 
was to lay on severely. They answered: ‘The magistrates 
have no wishes in the matter ; do your duty. And it would 
seem that the culprits reaped the benefit of this bit of local 
option. Mr. Barrie’s memory goes back to the days when 
there was not a hearse in the place. There came a visitation 
of cholera ; people were afraid to act as bearers ; and ‘ instead 
of providing a decent-looking hearse from some neighbouring 
town,’ a black-painted box mounted on wheels and long enough 
‘to hold the largest-sized coffin’ was hastily knocked up for 
immediate consumption. Nowadays Dundee is overrun with 
gaudy hearses and musty mourning-coaches, and Mr. Barrie 
laments the disappearance of the decent and solemn funeral of 
old. ‘Even the ordinary mode of using the spokes,’ he criti- 
cally remarks, ‘had an appearance very much superior to the 
present extravagant fashion.’ From the mourning-coach to the 
stage-coach in which our grandfathers made their long, slow, and 
dolorous journeys is an easy step. Mr. Barrie remembers the 
beginnings in the district of the new dispensation—the opening 
of the Dundee and Newtyle Railway. Railway travelling was 
up-hill work. There were three inclines in the twelve miles of 
line, all worked by ropes and stationary engines. The route 
seemed to be engineered ‘on the principle of selecting the 
most difficult ground possible.’ Hut the road trustees and the 
proprietors did not, as in Mid-Lothian, insist on the erection 
of a high wooden close fence along adjoining turnpikes to 
prevent horses being frightened by the sight of passing trains, 
Our author tells us of an old friend who left his business ledger 
behind him in London. It was sent down after him as a 
post-parcel ; and he had to pay £8 odd of postage. About 
the same time—1834—the old cutter-rigged smacks that used 
to ply to the Tay gave room to coasting steamers. Dundee 
had begun to get up steam. 

In Dundee of two generations ago a little humour (with 
horseplay and whisky) went a long way. It must be all very 
different now. Or perhaps it is Mr. Barrie who has forgotten 
the point of the jest. He thinks there is more drinking now 
in the ‘ bonnie toun’ than in the days before Reform ; but the 
city fathers do not give the same open and honest coun- 
tenance to conviviality as when they convened at ‘ Morren’s 
Inn’ for the transaction of public business. Under this fashion 
there was less talk and quicker despatch : who could be dis- 
putatious when there was a danger of ‘ spoiling the cockieleekie 
or of over-doing the sheep’s head’? And then there were no 
deputations to London, no bouts at litigation between conflict- 
ing local boards. Much sound liquor was stowed away : for 
instance, at Mrs. Fender’s tavern, haunt of the ‘ Tally Club,’ 
the qualification for entry to which was that the aspirant 
should ‘drink ten tumblers of strong whisky-punch without 
winking.’ The ‘Snuff and Twopenny Whist Club,’ it seems, 
is on its last legs, after an existence of fully a century anda 
half. Sayings uttered at the card-table between the pinches 
and the draughts of ‘twopenny’ still linger in the local 
memory ; as that of the irascible old member who, playing at 
long whist against heavy odds, flung down his cards, exclaim- 
ing: ‘There’s nae use playing oot the hand; they’ve got 
a’thing that was ever opened or steekit !’ 

Mr. Barrie’s chapters upon local government ‘in Dundee 
and elsewhere’ occupy nearly two-thirds of his book; and 
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they are in the main sound, sensible, and practical enough 
But ‘ realistic’ notes on the burgh piggeries and ashpits do not 
conform to the popular notion of Dundee [l/lustrated. 


FARM AND GARDEN THIEVES. 


Diseases of Crops gnd Their Remedies. By A. B. GRIFFITHs, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S. Illustrated. London: Bell. 


It is extremely difficult for any one who has not carefully 
studied the subject to appraise the ravages accomplished by 
that ‘unseen mist of organic forms’ whose doings form the 
theme of this excellent and useful work; and perhaps the 
present writer may therefore be permitted to illustrate by 
a personal incident the vividness with which he was brought 
to realise the case. One brilliant summer day he was resting, 
Griffiths in hand, on a bed of fern in the heart of a thick beech 
wood. He was domed in with leafage save for a tiny rent in 
the top through which he got a view of the sky-changes from 
blue to cloud and from cloud to blue again. Out of the range 
of the sun the roof was of dark green, but within it every 
separate leaf seemed studded with silver nails. What this 
meant was that on that or any neighbour-tree—(and the wood 
is acres large)—it was impossible to find a single perfect leaf 
Each let through the light at some half-a-dozen perforations ; 
nor only so, there were corners from which every particle of 
tissue had been devoured, and only a delicate net-work of inter- 
lacing fibres was left. Now, if our food crops suffer in propor- 
tion, what enormous robberies must year by year be wrought 
upon the granary of man! Well, itis a fact that man’s granary 
is thus broken, and that farmers and gardeners have not yet 
awakened to the truth, or learned to baffle their enemies with 
the weapons science has set ready to their hands. 

There is plenty of bitter experience to show how necessary 
it is that agriculturists should grapple resolutely with the evil. 
For instance, the high-jinks of the Peronospora infestans in 
1879 cost the nation over two and three-quarter millions of 
pounds for potatoes in 1880 ; in 1886 the diamond-back turnip- 
moth was indulging in turnips at the rate of from four to six 
pounds an acre ; in the same year it was estimated that a single 
market gardener lost £100 by means of the dart-moth ; while 
in 1881 the turnip-fly ran up a bill of over half-a-million for 
twenty-two English and eleven Scottish counties. Nor are 
these totals matter for surprise if you consider the inordinate 
fecundity of these unbidden guests. Sir Richard Owen has 
calculated that in the tenth generation a single aphis may have 
a progeny of 1,000,000,000,000,000,000. And the number of 
species is almost as preposterously huge. Sights, indeed, 
delightful to most of us must give rise to painful reflections 
in the farmer intent upon a profit. There is the humble 
bee, for instance: his drowsy music mingles so sweetly with 
that sweetest of all odours, the smell of the bean blossom, that 
we could not wish him away ; and yet—well, he pierces the 
calyx for the nectar, and the bloom falls or the pod is seedless. 
The May-beetle, again, with his bright eyes and his brown 
armour, is a familiar and a pleasant beast, but his larvz ‘ have 
been known to ruin an entire harvest.’ Even the butterflies 
do not float in the August breeze for nothing ; for the ‘small 
white’ and the ‘ green-veined’ are destroyers of cabbage and 
turnip, while the rarer and more beautiful ‘ swallow-tail’ is re- 
sponsible for a pale-green caterpillar that revels on the leaves of 
carrots. Indeed, scarce a winged thing fluttering over the 
garden or the waving fields but claims his share of gains 
which even in their entirety the farmer or the gardener would 
find no generous return for the labour and the care expended 
in their production. And even if they were willing to sacri- 
fice the comparatively tiny portion that is claimed by these 
exquisite species, the insatiable voracity of many others com- 
pels them on pain of immediate forfeiture to take the sternest 
measures against all. 

Dr. Griffiths, long known as a specialist in the domain of 
what may be called the entomology of agriculture, has come to 
the fore with a volume beyond praise for its clear and concise 
description of the plagues old-fashioned countrymen regarded 
as ‘a visitation’ only prayer and fasting could remove. Our 
crops may not be so open to attack as the vine, which is sub- 
ject to the attentions of not less than 350 kinds of parasitic 
fungi, to say nothing of the phylloxera and his rivals and 
auxiliaries ; but still our corn and potatoes, our turnips and 
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garden produce, have multitudes enough of deadly foes to 

make us rejoice in Dr. Griffiths. His plan is first carefully to 

describe—of his own knowledge or by quotation—the appear- 

ance, nature, and haunts of each several pest ; and then to 

give simple and concise directions—first for prevention, then for 

cure. His book is not too learned to affright the farmer, who 

is nowadays compelled to have a certain elementary taste of 
science. To work according to the rules ‘here formulated he 

may have to use a microscope, or at least equip himself with a 
strong magnifying glass ; but these have long been simple 
necessaries of life to every farmer that would hold his own in 

the brangle of modern competition. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Oldham Chronicle remarked of Mrs. P. F. Fitzgerald’s 
Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason : ‘The authoress 
is one of our most gifted metaphysicians, and her introspection 
of the human mind, heart, and will is searching, comprehen- 
sive, and profound. ~ This is the work for young men to read.’ 
Happy young men! Here is anew book by the same authoress, 
A Protest against Agnosticism (London: Kegan Paul), still 
more searching, comprehensive, and profound—is, indeed, a 
‘concise statement of my theory of thought or spontaneous 
mental representation, together with my notions of reflective 
abstract cognition, and sense-transcending speculative infer- 
ence therefrom.’ Now the lady, whatever the merits of her 
work, is utterly unintelligible. You never ‘apperceive’ (as the 
‘authoress’ would say) her little game. Thus in the contents 
you fall upon ‘marriages that are made in heaven, p. 54’; and 
when you turn thereto you find something from Hegel, and a 
quotation from the Psalmist, and a bit of a Norwegian song 
(‘the refrain of which consists of the sad words, And the sun 
went down’) ; and then there is something about ‘ wholeness of 
Being through union with its counterpartal soul’ ; and then 
there is a quotation from Epictetus, with something about find- 
ing your eternal complement ; and then you have a German 
distich about Roses and Love, and a bit from 7he Daily Tele- 
graph and Mr. Robert Buchanan ; and then you pass v7d ‘ Mr 
Montgomery’ to /a raison suffisante ; and then you are told 
(in italics) that Being zs Being, Matter is not noumenal Being, 
Nothing is at once Being and not Being, whéreat you scent 
Hegel again ; and, being at the bottom of page 55, and reflect- 
ing how variegated your experience of two pages, perhaps 
you are satisfied. If not, there are 153 others written in the 
same wandering style, stuffed with the same irrelevant quota- 
tions, and horrid with phrases of at least equal atrocity. 

To the reckless Briton set upon the conquest of German the 
first apparent difficulty is the enormous number of ideas con- 
veyed by a single word. The language that permits one only 
vocable to mean ‘ pull,’ ‘ march,’ ‘ flock,’ ‘ bed,’ ‘retinue,’ ‘ pla- 
toon,’ ‘impulse,’ ‘ pedal’—to name but a few of the possibilities 
of ‘Zug’—is not carried at the first assault. But it is not 
poverty that induces the German tongue to encourage this 
vagueness ; for it is no less rich in battalions of words with the 
same meaning than in single words each of which has to do 
duty for fifty ideas ; and in his Bausteine su einem Worterbuch 
der Sinnverwandten Ausdriicke im Deutschen (Berlin : Lusten- 
6der) Herr Daniel Sanders, the distinguished lexicographer, 
has produced a handbook of synonyms far superior to any 
work of the kind in English; in each case the synonyms 
are intelligently discriminated and the usage of each is 
illustrated from the best among German writers. The New 
Journalist of the Fatherland (if indeed the most modern of 
plagues has crossed the seas) will find Herr Sanders’s work 
of the utmost value. A reference will not only give him the 
right word, for which he generally seeks in vain, but plenty of 
phrases and apposite quotations as well. Indeed, it is almost 
as ingeniously fitted to take the place of brains in the office 
of the German journalist as Roget’s 7/esaurus—that never- 
failing prop of Fleet Street. 

A popular preacher, an excellent scholar, and an admirable 
teacher, the late Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D. (London : 
Hodder), during his short life won for himself a considerable 
position, especially among English Nonconformists, though 
rather a man from whom great things were expected than 
one who actually achieved much. A number of his selected 
sermons occupy the larger portion of this volume. It is frankly 
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stated in the preface that these, with some exceptions, are not 
printed as Dr. Elmslie delivered them. His discourses ‘were 
seldom fully written out, and some of them required con- 
siderable amplification.’ In such circumstances editing was 
inevitable if the sermons were to be sent out as finished pro- 
ductions, and the duty has apparently been well and faithfully 
discharged. Still, what Dr. Elmslie’s admirers will naturally 
desire are his sermons and not the homiletic utterances of 
Mr. Nicoll, however excellent those may seem to the casual 
reader. The short memoir prefixed to the sermons is con- 
structed out of the recollections contributed by various friends, 
some having an interest beyond the average. The general 
effect of the whole is, however, marred by the pinchbeck style 
of the narrative when the compiler speaks in his own proper 
person. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTIoN. 


El’s Children. By G. Manville Fenn. London : Methuen. 1 vol. 

The Criton Hunt Mystery. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. London : 
Hurst. 3 vols. 

The Havoc of the Smile. By L. B. Walford. London : Blackett. 
I vol. 

The Riddle of Lawrence Haviland. By Constance Smith. 
London : Bentley. 3 vols. 


VERSE. 


The Immortals. By R.W. Bond. London: Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
The Prelude. By Herbert Burrows. London: Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


History. 


Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross. By . J. G. 
Mackay. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 

The Industrial History of England. Vol. 1. By H. de B. 
Gibbins. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


André Laroche. Par Ed. Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. Soc. 

Bettrage zur Geschichte friihchristlicher Dichterim Mittelalter. 
Von M. Manitius. 11. Leipzig: Freytag. 60 pf. 

Breton, J.: la vie dun artiste. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Civilizaciéin y barbarie: Vidas de Quiroga Aldao y el Chacho. 
D. F. Sarmiento. Buenos-Aires : Lajonne. 18 pes. 25 c. 

Cédigo civil de la repiblica del Chile. Santiago de Chile: 
Impr. nacion. 20 pes. 

Das Studium der romanischen Philologie. Eine Anrittsrede 
von H. Morf. Ziirich: Orell. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Der griechische Tempel in Pompei. Von F. v. Duhn u. L. 
Jacobi. Heidelberg: Winter. 10m. 

Dialectische Eigenthiimlichketten in der Entwicklung d. mouil- 
lierten lim Altfranzisischen. Von J. E. Matzke. Paris: 
Welter. 

Die chronologische Rethenfolge,in welcher die Briefe d. Neuen 
Testaments verfasst sind. Von der Teyler’schen theolog. 
Gesellschaft gekrénte Preisschrift. Von W. Brickner. 
Leipzig : Harrassowitz. 6m. 

Ein Gang durch die Geschichte der Padagogik von Montaigne 
bis Rousseau. Von. W. Herding. Erlangen: Blaesing. 
80 pf. 

Herbert |Spencers Erziehungslehre, kritisch untersucht. Von 
F. MeMurry. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. I m. 

Historia de Costa-Rica, durante la dominacién espanola, 1502- 
1821. L. Fernandez. Madrid: Hernandez. 15 pes. 
Italienische Grammatik. Von W. Meyer-Liibke. Leipzig: 

Reisland. 12m. 

Kleinere Schriften. Von. J. Grimm. 8&8. Bd. Vorreden, 
Zeitgeschichtliches u. Persénliches. Giitersloh : Bertels- 
mann. 12m. 50 pf. 

La Confédération suisse. Par F. O, Adams et C. D. Cun- 
ningham. Paris: Fischbacher. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Stellung a. attributiven Adjektivs in altfransdsischen Prosa- 
texten von Anfang a. XIII. bis Anfang d. XV. Fahrh. 
Von R. Wagner. Leipzig: Fock. 2 m. 20 pf. 

Sulla critica del testo del romanzo in Francese antico Ipomedon. 
Von A. Mussafia. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Toutes les deux. Par A. Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. Soc. 

Ueber das Verhiltnis der spiiteren Stoa zur Sklaveret im romt- 
schen Reiche. Von F.Vollmann. Regensburg: Coppenrath. 

Une affaire mystérieuse. Par. F. du Boisgobey. Paris : Dentu. 
60 c. 
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ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. IV. 


EDINBURGH 





Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL MasTErs. Starting of an 
Army Srp, of a system of ScienTIFIC TEACHING, and of regular GyMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large Scientiric LABorATORY and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcapemMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macpuerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


HoLLestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





EXHIBITION 


OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 


ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


MEN 














SHOULD READ 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact & Opinion. 





EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


Gives the fullest information on all the}leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The News Paper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 





Publishing and Editorial Offices—t5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Tue SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davip HANNAY. Sir GeorGre Dovuctas. 
W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Years. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
EpmuNp GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff CAMPION. Dr. RicHarD GARNETT. 
HuGuH HALIBURTON. Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STEPNIAK. 
Horace Hutcuinson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KeEnpDaLt. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHErRson. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ALiceE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. James Payn. 
A. C. SwinBuRNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. H. S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. Etc. Etc. 
The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. A. G. E1rre. 
A. J. BALFour. W. T. Steap. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FrEpERICK Ro BERTs. 
Lord ROsSEBERY. GeorGe R, Sims. 
Lewis Morris. Avucustus Harris. 
Tuomas KgirTu. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Sir Georce OTTo TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PinERO. 
Henry Du Pri LaBoucnEergs. General Lorp Wo tsELey, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mivvais. 
Watt WuitTman. F. J. FurNIvatt. 
Josern LISTER. | Emire Zora. 
H. M. STANLEY. The Lorp Cuier-Justice. 
H. Riper HaGGarD. Sir CHartes Hate. 
Tom Morris. Cardinal NEwMAN. 
HENRIK IBSEN. ‘ Gyr.’ 
RoBERT BRownina. Sir James HANNEN. 
M. CHaRcorT. A. C. Swinsurne. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. W. E. GLapsTone. 
Henry IRVING. Cardinal MANNING. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MoLrTkKE. 
Prince BIsMARCK. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
W. G. GRACE. Mr. Justice HAwKINs. 
Pore LEo xu1. Joun Mor vey. 
FORTUNE Du BotsGosEY. AUGUSTE Robin. 
ANDREW LANG. Sir Joserpn Evcar Boreum. 
Rvupo.px ViRCHow. A. K. H. B. 
Sir FREDERICK LeiGuTon,?.R.A. Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. | W. S. GILBERT. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. C. H. SpurGEoN. 
GrorGe MEREDITH. CHARLES KEENE. 
SARASATE. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 








THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AnD Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope's Head Alley, Cornhill; D. [R 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon ; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LonpoN AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OF F ICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET —FiasT FLOOR. 
JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 











In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


——_—— 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemisr, 117 Princes Street, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VINCENT STREET, GLasGow. 


OUR COFFEES 
Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 


aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 








THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and} ,, rPTTD 
79 QUEEN STREET, ' EDINBURGH. 








“ss-HE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 
FOR 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 


and all Travelling Requisites. 


IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
ROBERT COWIE, 

39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 

J. “e. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 


13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 


TODD & CQ.,, REA? eS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 








Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs AND Co. ; Glasgow, PorTEOUS AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THe R1acto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM Hous, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. gd. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


The IYANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D, A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 











OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linszep 
and other CakgEs, and MEALs, Turn1Ps, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTraTors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 








PROPRIETOR: J. G. O’BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 
Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (43, ros.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 


Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 
Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 

Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 


| Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 


English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ros.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Loa ayn 
C =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
® Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
§ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
mse Ornamental Grounds, 

= Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 











Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


MALVERN. 
Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 
YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and To HM. the Queen and WH R H the Prince of Wales 








other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


YACHTING GRUISE TO THE BALTIC 


Including all the Russian and Scandinavian Capitals. 
HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ of 2200 tons register (S. R. P. CaIngs, 


R.N.R., Commander), sails from Gravesend on = August for a Thirty —————— 


Days’ Pleasure Cruise, as above, visiting Copenhagen, St. Petersburg (for Moscow), 
Stockholm, nt grea g and Christiania; followed by another Thirty Days’ Cruise W 0 RDS LEY STO UJ R B R | p GE 
on 23d September to Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, and St. j | 


Michael’s (Azores). 
° ; (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





The ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
replete with every comfort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths 
of every description, Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern improvements. 








Inspection invited. For particulars address—MANAGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ 
OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S. W. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIiPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH—August rst, 1 p.m.; 2d, 2 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m.; 8th, 7 p.m. ; gth, 8 p.m.; 13th, 1 p.m.; 15th, 1 p.m. ; 16th, 
2 2 p.m. ; 20th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 4 p.m. ; 23d, 5 p.m. ; 27th, ro p.m. ; 29th, 1 p.m. ; 30th, 1 p.m. 
From LONDON-—August 2d, 1 p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; 6th, 4 p.m.; gth, 6 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, 11 a.m.; 16th, 1 p.m.; 19th, 2 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m.; 23d, 
4p-m.; 26th, 9 a.m.; 27th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, noon. 
ARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. ; 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ew Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGH_Suippinc Co., Hermitace Steam Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BroTuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
Steam NaviGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 CoMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 
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